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DEMAGOGUEISM AS AN ELEMENT OF GOVERNMENT. 


To-day by bribes debauched, the encroaching throne, 
Makes patriots sell the people to the crown ; 

Long rolls of Senators submit to pay, 

And pensioned parliamnehts the country’s trust betray. 


—[De Foe's Jure Divino. 


No greater curse can befall any na- : 


tion than to have large numbers of 
citizens following politics for a profes- 
sion rather than for a principle. Among 
such men, patriotism is unknown. The 
venal wretches soon learn to sell them- 
selves to whatever party can offer the 
highest bribes of office or money. 
They are in the market to betray their 
party, to overthrow a constitution, or 
to assassinate a peoples’ liberties, just 
as the brigands of Italy, in 1498, were 
to do any private murder in the pay 
and interest of Ceesar Borgia. 

When the smoke is all lifted from 
the late inglorious battle-fields of this 
now wretched and dishonored country, 
the impartial historian will trace the 
bloody trail of the war up to ths ex- 
haustless fountain, the venality, the 
Saithlessness, and the treachery to estab- 
ished principle of our public men. 





Before the accidental accession of 
the Negro-Republican party to power, 
it embraced but a mere, despised fac- 
tion of the American people. And its 
principles were in a more despicable 
minority than its voters. Not two in 
ten of the people endorsed these prin- 
ciples. Even the—among virtuous 
people—ever-to-be-unlamented Lincoln, 
was obliged to sit, or stand, or walk 
about, with a string of lies pendent 
from his mouth, in order to save his 
whole system of revolution from mis- 
carrying. Congress was obliged to 
pass resolutions endorsing principles 
which it was sec*ctly determined to 
overthrow. The war was officially 
declared to be for an object which 
every man, not a fool, must have known 
it would destroy. All the measures 
which have since been pushed forward 
into miscalled laws, were started in 
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fraud, and had to be covered up with 
chaff during the whole period of their 
inception. 

How has it come to pass that prin- 
ciples so unpopular, and measures 60 
abhorrent to the whole genius and his- 
tory of our government, have been 
worked up into an apparent triumph, 
while doctrines and opinions which 
hail from the foundation of the repub- 
lic are hissed and tabooed? How do 
we explain this, just now, painfully 
blatant fact? We cannot be so sense- 
less as to affirm that principles have 
really changed ; that the essentiul ele- 
ments of political truth have expanded 
into shadows, or cropped out into po- 
litical lies. Principles which were in- 
herently sacred in the days of Jeffere 
son cannot be intrinsically profane at 
the present time. Doctrines which 
were unanimously refused admission 
into the Constitution by its framers, in 
1787, cannot be legally admitted under 
that Constitution in 1866, 

These propositions will not be con- 
tradicted. We -must seek, therefore, 
for the great change, not in the ele- 
ments of polity, but in the dereliction 
of those who administered it. We 
shall find it in the apostacy of public 
men. Statesmanship and politics have 
run into the market-place, and are doing 
the business of venders and huxters, 
where both men and principles are 
bought and sold. The greatest traffic 
now dove “on ’Change” is in the poli- 
tical Wall street of the United States. 


Here we behold the largest exhibition | 


of bulls and bears, and all other sorts 
of venal speculators, from the million- 
aire capitalist down to the pennyless 
curb-stone brokers. They are all here, 
buying and selling their country. 

This is the way principles once sa- 
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cred are now thrown down and tram- 
pled under foot. There is a passage 
in Demosthene’s Tenth Oration against 
Phillip, descriptive of the fallen con- 
dition of Athens, which is quite ap- 
plicable to the United States at the 
present time : 


*¢ And now, what is the cause of all this? 
(for there must be some cause, some good 
reason to be assigned, why the Greeks were 
once 80 jealous of their liberty, and are now 
80 ready to submit to tyranny.) It is this 
Athenians! Formerly mens’ minds were 
animated with that which they now feel no 
longer, which conquered all the opulence of 
Persia, maintained the freedom of Greece, 
and triumphed over the powers of sea and 
land ; but now that it is lost, universal ruin 
and confusion overspread the face oi Greece, 
What is this? Nothing subtle or mysterious; 
nothing more than a unanimous abhorrence 
of all those who accepted bribes from princes, 
prompted by the ambition of subduing, or 
the base attempt of corrupting Greece. To 
be guilty of. such practices was accounted a 
crime of the blackest kind, a crime which 
called for all tue severity of public justice ; 
no petitioning for mercy ; no pardon was al- 
lowed. So that nei.her orators nor generals 
could sell those favorable conjunctures with 
whica fortune oftentimes assists the supine, 
vigilant, and renders men utte ly regardless 
of their interests superior to those who ex- 
ert their utmost efforts. Nor were mutual 
confidenc: among ourselves, distrust of ty- 
rants. and such like noble principles, sub- 
ject to the power of gold. But now are all 
these exposed to sale a8 in a public mart ; 
and in exchange such things have been in- 
troduced as have affected the safety, the very 
vitals of Greece. What are these? Every- 
where a man hath received a bribe ; laughter, 
if he confesses it ; pardon, if he be convict- 
ed ; resentment at his being accused ; and 
all the other appendages of corruption. All 
the old principles have lost their force, all 
their efficacy, all their virtue, by means of 
these traffickers,” 


The ruin that fell upon Athens from 
this cause, has fallen upon us. It re- 
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mains to be seen whether there is vir- 
tue and courage left in the land to save 
our country from the melancholy fate 
of the Athenians. 

Phillip of Macedon was the enemy 
of Athens, By place and gold he 
bribed certain leading men of the 
Athenians to betray their country. 
What Phillip was to Greece, the Negro- 
Republican party is tothe principles of 
seN-government and liberty in the 
United States. Their policy of bribing 
the leading men of the opposition to 
their revolutionary designs, with place 
or money, has been, alas | too success- 
ful. This, indeed, is the sole secret of 
all their triumphs. To their success- 
ful traffic with the demagogues of the 
Democratic side, they owe their victo- 
ries, whether on the field of battle or 
in the arena of politics. There was 
not a single principle underlying the 
Federal call to arms, nor one which is 
now claimed to be the conclusive re- 
sult of the war, which is not a viola- 
tion of every principle of the Demo- 
cratic party, and at variance with 
every one of its public professions, 
made during the seventy-three years 
of its existence, from the establish- 
ment of the Constitution in 1787 to 
1860. Lucifer did not fall from heaven 
more suddenly than the Democratic par- 
ty fell into the vile embraces of the 
Negro-Republican party. 

We now propose to give some ex- 
tracts from speeches of leading Demo- 
crats, (which were, without d.ssent, 
endorsed by the whole party in the 
North at the time they were made,) 
which will show how sudden'y, how 
almost miraculously the leaders of the 
party changed front after the com- 
mencement of the war. 

After the southern States had with- 
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drawn from the Union, and when the 
Negro-Republican party were prepar- 
ing to make war upon them, the Demo- 
cratic party of New York held a State 
Convention at Syracuse, in which the 
contemplated cvercion of States with 
Federal arms was denounced in words 
as bitter and defiant as any contained 
in the English language. The Hon. 
Lyman Tremaine made a powerful 
speech, of more than an hout’s length, 
in which he set forth “ the wrongs and 
persecutions of the South,” and the 
“criminal designs of the Abolition- 
ists,” with such force as to make the 
ficsh creep upon the benes of his hear- 
ers. He not only worked himself into 
a tempest, but he lashed his audience 
into a ferment of wrath against the 
very idea of the Republican proposi 
tion “ to coerce sovereign States by 
Federal arms.” What was the res- 
ponse of the Convention to the follow- 
ing language of Mr. Tremaine’s speech: 


** What has old Virginia done—the old pa- 
triotic commonwealth which has in all past 
time done so much to cement and strengthen 
the American Union? While with one hand 
she is holding out the olive brane.., implor- 
ing the President and people to take no ac- 
tion that would precipitute hostilities, she at 
the same time has resolved, with great una- 
nimity, that an attempt by coercion and 
force to bring the power of the Federal Goy- 
ernment against these seced ng States. will 
be resisted by all the power of old V.rginia, 
[Loud applause. ”] 


Yes, loud applause that old Virginia 
would “resist” any attempt on the part 
of the Federal Government to coerce the 
seceding States. Such was the tem- 
per of the Democracy of New York 
even after the bugle note of the negro 
war was sounded. Not that the De- 
mocratic party of that State was in 
favor of disunion, but it was opposed 
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to the war on the ground that it was 
illegal and unjust, and on the ground 
that a war-preserved confederation 
would not be. a Union, but a despot 
ism. 

Again, said Mr. Tremaine: 


“In my judgment, secession can be sus- 
tained only.as any other revolution can he, 
for causes sufficient to warrant the people in 
throwing off the Government, a right re- 

" served under the Constitution, and existing 
inherently in the people, obtained not from 
Government, but from the Almighty Ruler 
‘of the world. [Loud cheers.”] 


Loud cheers again at the declara- 
tion of the right of the southern States 
to self-government, in any way best 
suited to their own sovereign will. 

After giving a history of northern 
aggressions upon the constitutional 
rights of the southern people, which 
would justify those State a thousand 
times in resuming their delegated 
powers, this determined leader of the 
Democracy said ; 


“These are consideration; which should 
be borne in mind when we are required to 
pass upon the question, whether we should 
now, in the heat of contest, draw the sword 
and load the cannon, and point the bayonet, 
to crush out our southern friends for their 
action on this subject. [Loud applause.] 

* * = * * * 


“For cne, gentlemen, I desire to say, that 
if the cities of our beloved country are to 
be sacked, if our flourishing towns and vil- 
lages are to be laid waste by cruel, desolat- 
ing, civil war ; if the feet of soldiers are to 
be permitted to tread upon the smiling, fer- 
tile fields and plantations of this land ; if the 
soil of this glorious Republic is to be crim- 
soned with the blood of those united to us 
by all the ties that bind men together ; if the 
sweet notes of peace and the busy hum of in- 


dustry must give way to the hoarse sounds — 


of war, to the groans of the wounded and 
dying, and to the wailing and lamentation of 
widows and orphans, made such by the cruel 
havoc of bloody war, I would have no respon- 
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sibility for this state of things resting on my 
shoulders, on yours, or on those we have the 
honor to represent. [Loud and long conti- 
nved cheers.] AndI think Iam speaking 
for the unterrified, brave, conservative citi- 
zens of this State when I say, we have not 
only no responsibility in this, but we give 
native now that that war will be waged in 
spite of our opposition, and ag..inst our “ 
deavors. [Renewod cheers.]  * ° 

It is enougk that now I am prepared to ren 
the responsibility of saying I am resolved to 
resist it here and to resist it everywhere. 
‘And if that be treason, make the -nost of 
it.’ [Prolonged applause. } 53 Bi site 
If, I repeat, we have reached that point in 
our history, even then I would say, spare the 
blood of my brethren ; let us part in peace ; 
and no part of this responsibility shall rest 
upon us, [A»plause.”]} 

Such were the sentiments which 
were applauded to the echo by the De- 
mocracy of the State of New York, in 
official convention, even after the pas- 
sage of the acts of resumption of dele- 
gated powers by the southern States. 
Such was, in truth, the sentiment of 
the whole Democracy at that time. 
Now, how.long was ‘it after this con- 
vention before the Democratic party of 
the State of New York had both its 
hands dripping with the blood of its 
country, in the. service of Abolition- 
ism? We are ashamed to answer the 
question! The honest masses of the 
party never gave their adhesion to the 
war for a moment, but the leaders 
were all bribed or frightened into its 
support. It was only a short time 
after this thundering speech of Mr. 
Tremaine that he was equally noisy 
on the other side of the question. In 
the violence of his language, he even 
outdid Phillips and Thad. Stevens. In 
another short time he was elected the 
Negro-Republican Attorney-General of 
the State of New York; and has been, 
and is now, the most violent and inde 
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cent of the “Radicals” in this State. 
Whether the pay for his apostacy was 
all in office, or part in money, we have 
no means of knowing ; but this we do 
know, that it is not within the powers 
of the human mind, in a sane condi- 
tion, to honestly attach itself to two 
such contradictory sides in so aston- 
ishingly short a space of time. 

The late Daniel S. Dickinson was 
another remarkable instance of politi- 
cal apostacy and demagogueism. His 
record is well known. In the winter 
just before the war, when the Aboli- 
tion hosts were preparing to muster, 
Mr. Dickiuson, in a public sa 
said : 


“T know that there are those among us 
who say that the South do not intend to se- 
secede ; they say that this is an unnecessary 
alarm ; they say they can be coerced and 
driven back in their position. All that is ne- 
cessary is firmuoss, But the South have 
seen for years thesg little rivulets of opposi- 
tion forming upon the hills and forcing down 
through the gorges, until they form the black 
and bittcr waters of one great sea of Aboli- 
tion, which threatens to overwhelm and in- 
gulf them. 

“Let those who believe that this evil can 
be averted, and that the Union can be pree 
served by f ree, attempt that method ; but 
let good men, every true patriot, set to work 
to correc the public sentiment of the North. 
The ;} ublic sentiment of the South has been 
goaded and irritated until it has arrived, ina 
good degree, at a point of desperation, The 
South cares little about the mere election of 
Mr. Lincoln ; they view it as the develop- 
ment of a public sentiment, as a last and 
final evidence of the sentiment of the free 
States.” 

But the very next thing we heard of 
Mr. Dickinson was, that he had more 
than gone round to the other side—he 
had become the leader of a fresh war- 
cry for the blood of the southern peo- 
ple, because they affirmed the very 
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principles which he himself was just 
before teaching. -The next thing we 
heard of Mr. ‘Dickinson, he was run- 
ning on the negro ticket for sips 
General of the State. 

There is, in this very locality, ano- 
ther, less notable, but not less infa- 
mous instance of apostacy, in the case 
of the Hon, John Cochrane, who went 
to Richmond just before the war, and» 
in a public speech, declared that no 
Yankee regiment should ever pass 
alive through New York on its way to 
invade the South, 

At a regular meeting of the Mozart 
Demccratic-Committee of the city of 
New York, on April 4, 1861, at which 
Mr. Cochrane presided, the following 
resolution was passed, receiviug his 
vote : 

** Resolved, That the rapid developments of 
the last five months have rendered the ex- 
istence of the Southern Confederacy an his- 
torical fact, that excepting by the free, spon- 
taneous act of the separate members com- 
posing it, its independentt nationality can 
ouly be interf red with by violence ; and that 
we are opposed to every: form of menace, 
restraint or coercion, under whatsoever pre- 
text of enforcing law, collecting revenue, or 
retaking property, which may lead to conflict 
with the seceded States.” 


The ink with which this resolution 
was written was hardly dry before the 
“honorable” gentleman had the whole 
city posted over with posters, calling 
for recruits to a new regiment, which 
he was raising for the war, to be com- 
manded by himself. This regiment he 
lead into the war, notwithstanding he 
had just solemnly and publicly resolv- 
ed that, “We are opposed to every form 
of menace, restraint, or coercion under 
whatscever pretext.” From a Colonel 
he became a Geveral ; but his military 
career was so marked a failure that he 
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resigned, and came back to New York 
to be also made the: Negro-Republican 
Attorney General of the State He is 
now one of the redest of the Radicals, 

We give these examples of Demor 
cratic apostacy in the State of New 
York, which may be taken as illustra- 
tions of what took place, more or less, 
in every other State. Ben. Butler run 
himself for Governor on the Breckin- 
ridge ticket, and took such extraor- 
dinarily extreme southern ground as 
to disgust every southern gentleman 
who haprened to listen to his har 
rangues. Ina speech in Washington 
he advised the southern people to pre- 
pare for war. Andrew Johnson was 
in the audience, and when interrogat- 
ed as to what he thought of the speech, 
he replied : “ By G~d, sir, I don’t like 
@ man to be more for me than I am for 
my elf.” 

Iu this list of demagogues, who ad- 
vocate one set of opinions to-day-and 
another to morrow, if the wind changes, 
we must place the name of the late 
Edward Everett. In 186] he declared, 
in a letter read in Faneail Hall, Bos- 
ton : 

‘The foundations of our Government are 
shaking, and unless the destruction is stayed, 
we shall soon see our people shedding frater- 
nal blood in civil war. Fellow-ci.izens of 
Massachusetts, I declare that the State of 
Massachusetts has violated the national com- 
pact by laws now on her st ‘tute-book, which 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

In this, he correctly threw the re- 
sponsibility of the apprvaching conflict 
upon the North; but, after the conflict 
had come, changed his ground, and 
declared in a public speech ; 

“The history of the world does not fur- 


nish another such muustrous usurpation. It 
was not caused by the election of Lincoln, 
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* © © The slavery question was but 


@ pretext for keepiag up agitation and rally- 
ingthe South * * * The disu- 
nionists would not wait for overt acts, be- 
cause they knew none could or would be 
committed.” 

What’ ware the “laws of Massachu- 
setts” which he had the year previous 
declared “‘ violated the national com- 
pact,” and which were intended to rob 
the southern people of their constitu- 
tional property—what were these but 
“overt acts” against the South ! Such 
legislative acts, as Mr. Everett declared 
were on the statute books of Massa- 
chusetts were overt acts in themseives; 
and, both in that and in other northern 
States had led to violent armed resist- 
ence of the laws protecting svuthern 
property. After this manly confession 
in 1861, how could Mr. Everet, the 
next year, without blush, suy that the 
South kuew no overt act would be 
committed 2? The whgle course of the 
Abolition States had been, for years, 
overt acts against the Federal compact 
aud the vested rights of the southern 
people. 

But, on February 2, 1861, Mr. Ever- 
ett wrote a long letter, deprecat ng 
the conduct of the North, in which he 
said ; 

“To expect to hold fifteen States in the 
Union by force is preposterous. The idea of 
a civil war, accompanied, as it would be, by 
servile insurrection, is too monstrous to be 
entertained for a moment. If our sister 
States must leave us, in the name of heaven 
let them go in peace. ’ 

Ina few short months after this utter 
ance Mr. Everett was perambulating 
the country, stirring the people up to 
the work of force, which, in this ex- 
tract, he declared to be “preposteous.” 
But let us hear from him again in 
1861; 
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The suggestion that the Union can be 
maintained by the numerical predominance 
and military prowess of on. section, exert d 
to coerce the other into submission, is, in my 
judgment, as self-contradictory as it is dan- 
.gerous. It comes loaded with the death- 
smell trom fields wet with brothers’ blood, 
Ié the vital principle of all republican gov- 
ernment ‘is the consent of the governed,’ 
much more does @ union of co-equal sove- 
reign States require, as its ba is, the harmo- 
ny of its members, and their voluntary co- 
operation in its organic functions.” _ 


Here Mr. Everett truly states the- 


character of our government ; but in 
a brief time afterwards, we find him 
at work, with words of malice and cru- 
elty, urging ou a strife which, accord- 
ing to his own provings, could only 
result in overthrowing “the vital prin- 
ciple of Republican Government.” Is 
there a single prominent northern man 
who took a leading part in the war 
upon whom may not be charged the 
same inconsistency and demagogue- 
ism ? 

The editor of this magazine can 
quote evén Mr. Seward to sustain his 
whole course of opposition to the war. 
Speaking for Mr. Lincoln and himself, 
in a cabinet letter, addressed to Mr. 
Adams, our Minister to England, he 
wrote : 

“The President is not disposed to reject a 
cardinal dogma of the South, namely, that 
the Federal Government cannot reduce the 
seceding States to obedience by conquest, 
even though we were disposed to question 
that proposition. But, in fact, the Preaident 
wi.lingly accepts it as true. Only an impe- 
rial, or despotic government could subjugate 
thoroughly disaffected and insurr: ctionary 
members of the State. This Federal Repub- 
lican system of ours is, of all forms ot gov- 
ernment, the very one which is most unfitted 
for such a labor.” 


This is the doctrine of Tae Oxp 
Guano. 


It was Mr. Seward’s doctrine 
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only a few months before he sat in the 
chair of the Secretary of State, ring. 
ing his “little bell,” ordering law-abid- 
ing citizens to be plunged into mili. 
tary bastiles on his right hand and 
leit, and helping to work the bloody 
machinery of a war which he had just 
before affirmed the Federal Govern- 
ment had no right to make. Did space 
allow, we could quote language equal- 
ly strong against the right of the Fe- 
deral Government to carry on war 
upon States for any cause whatever, 
from Chase, and Wilson, and Wade, 
and from all the rest of the leading 
politicians of both political parties, 
Stanton advised the southern senators 
to withdraw, and force the Abolition- 
ists to abandon their plans by arous- 
ing the northern people against them, 
The deeds of his iniamy we will not 
attempt to describe. Holt, the aban- 
doned wretch, who wanted to get the 
whole South murdered, and who sub- 
orned scoundrels to swear away the’ 
lives of innocent meu and women—he, 
too, believed and urged the right of 
secession. 

And what are the antecedents of the 
few southern men wio now go with 
the Negro-Republicans of the North ? 
Who is Governor Holden, ot North Ca- 
rolina? Is he a statesman or a dema- 
gogue? The following is one of his 
utterauces, on the 13th of September, 
1856 : 


“Tf there be a Fremont man among us, 
let him be silenced, or required to leaye. 
The expression of Black Republican opinions 
in our midst, is incompatible with our honor 
and dignity as a people. If at all necessary, 
we shall r fer to this matter again. Let all 
our schools and seminaries of learning be 
scrutinized; and if Black Republicans be 
found in them, let them be turned out. That 
man is neither a fit nora safe instructor of 
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our young men who can even incline to Fre- 
mount and Black Republicanism.” 


Hear him again on the 20th June, 
1861 ; 


‘The people of North Carolina are at war 
with Lincoln, a military despot, for the pro- 
tection and maintenance of those rights. 
We sha!l and wili resist him with all the force 
and ali the means God has given ur.” 


No man in the South was fiercer for 
the war than he—not one more fuari- 
ously denunciatury of the Black Re- 
publican party. But now he wants 
these northern Radicals to hold the 
South in eternal subjection. April 27, 
1865, he wrote : 


‘¢Our secession rulers would have subju- 
gation, and now let them take the conse- 
quences.” 


Take the consequences of that which 
he, as much as any man, had urged 
them to do! 

Who is Governor Hamilton, fami- 
liarly called Jack “Hamilton—who is 
he? Is he a man of honor ; a man to 
command the respect of any people 
who respect themselves? His inhu- 
manity te negroes seems to be a part of 
his somewhat uotorious record, His 
life has been spent in tLe most violent 
opposition to the principles he now 
adopts. In 1856, he presided at a 
public meeting in Texas, when the 
following resolutions were unauimous- 
ly passed ; 

** Whereas, We have learned with sincere 
pleasure of the prompt and merited castiga- 
tion inflicted by the fon, Preston S. Brooks, 
of South Carolina, upon the person of Sena- 
tor Sumner ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Hon. Preston 8. Brooks 
is entitled to the earnest thanks of the whole 
South for the energy and hearty good will 
with which he struck down Ler infamous 
enemy, On the very spot where the honora- 
ble ruffian poured forth, for tour consecut.ve 
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hours, unmerited abuse of her institutions 
and favorite sons, 

Resolved, That in testimony of our appre- 
ciation of the patriotic conduct of Colone) 
Brcoks, we will present to him a cane, made 
of the toughest wood which grows on the - 
coil of Texas, and which, the.efore, with 
manifest propriety, should be :pplied with 
the fu'l force of a stout southern arm upon 
the backs of our hypociitical and slander- 
ous enemies,” 


We quote these resolutions for the 
purpose of showing that Mr. Hamilton, 
in all probability, has not the slightest 
honest sympathy with the opinions of 
the Radical ruffians whom he now 
serves, Indecd it appears that the 
whole party of southern Radicals (to 
the honor of human nature not large) 
are such men as every respectable 
gentleman may well close his door 
against. Murder and rape appear to 
be among the slight peccadillos authen- 
tically laid to the charge of several of 
the most noisy of them at least. Who 
imagines the blasphemous wreteh, 
“Parson Brownlow,” to have a single 
honest thought or impulse in what he 
is doing? His whole Jile is on record 
against the fanaticism of his expiring 
days. But, let it not be called fanate- 
cism! His violence and extravagance 
spring not from fanaticism, but from 
malice and revenge. His is not the 
madness of an enthusiast, but of a 
brute. Which one of all the leaders 
of those who are called “ Radicals” is 
an enthusiast? Is Thad. Stevens an 
enthusiast? Can dirt and slime have 
enthusiasm? Is Hunter an enthusiast ? 
Is Holt an enthusiast? Is Ben. Butler 
an enthusiast? No, it is not enthusi- 
asm, it is not delusion that urges these 
men on. It is the desperation of ma- 
lice and revenge, spurred on by a bru- 
tal instinct of self preservation. Hay.~, 
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ing in the first place sold themselves 
(sold is the word) to a cause which 
they really abhorred, and which they 
knew to be wrong, they now fight with 
the fury of pirates to protect at once 
their plunder and their lives. This is 
the attitude of all the leaders of the 
“Rad cals.” And it is, more or less, 
the attitude of a laige number of their 
supporters, who, from the lowest slums 
of poverty and vulgari y, have been 
suddenly possessed of plunder which 
is politely called wealth. In estimat- 
ing the kind of conflict which is yet 
before us in this country, we must 
weigh all these things. We are con- 
tending with men who dare not lose 
power. Do we propose to appeal to 
the reason of these men? Their rea- 
son is not at fault. They know the 
wrong they are dving better than we 
can tell them. Do we propose to argue 
with them? They have often argued 
the question, just as we do, themselves 
Among men of intelligence, and of an 
equal amount of information, there 
cannot be an honest difference of opin- 
ion on the great qu:stivns now before 
our country. On all these questions— 
involving the limited nature of the 
Federal Government--the. sovereignty 
of the States, and the ina/ienable rights 
of the citizen- all the leading Radi als 
believed and taught, six yeas ago, 
just as we do to-day. The reason that 
they teach differently now, is not that 
they believe different'y. Has the Hon. 
Lyman Tremaine ever attempted to 
show wherein his former principles 
and arguments are unsound? No ; 
aud he never will. No matter how 


desperately he may fight to retain the 
office and the plunder which were the 
rewards of his apostacy, he will never 
venture upon the task of answering 
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his own former arguments. He can 
abuse. He can call those who refused 
to renorvnce Democracy, and to follow 
in the footsteps of his apostacy, “ Cop- 
perheads,” but he cannot answer him- 
self ! 

Now, then, who are these easy poli- 
ticians, in blinders, who, with the so- 
lemn docility of an ass, advise the De- 
mocracy to “ wait patiently for the re- 
turning reason of the Republicans |” 

Democratic editors, Democratic ora- 
tors, and Democratic conventions, are 
in the habit of declaring that the Ne- 
gro-Republican party obtained and 
keeps its despotic power by illegal 
force and fraud, and yet--astonishing 
fatuity |!—cuunsel the people that they 
must meet illegal force and fraud only 
with argument! Do we argue with a 
highwayman? By all means, if argu- 
ment will do any good. But, if we 
know it will not, what then? 

President Johnson affirms that the 
present Congress is a revolutionary 
and an illegal body, and Democratic 
editors and Democratic conventions 
quite unanimously sustain him in that 
opinion. Well, the fiends and em- 
ployes of this “ revolutionary and ille- 
gal body” are everywhere proclaiming 
that it will impeach the President, for 
refusing to acquiesce in its illegal and 
revolutionary schemes. This would 
leave all power in its hands. 

Suppose this threat is executed, will 
the President and the Democracy ac- 
quiesce in the impvachment, and quiet- 
ly give up the liberty of themselves 
and the people to the merciless grasp 
of a revolutionary and illegal body? 
The threatened impeachment of the 
President by the “ Radicals” of Con- 
gress, if submitted to by him and by 
the Democracy, would be the end of all 
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the:little there is left of the govern- 
ment formed by our fathers, Is il. pro- 
posed to quietly let the Republic’s head 
be laid upon the Radical block; or, 
shall we bravely meet the headman’s 
uplifted axe with argument ? 

Wise statesmen are we! Brave de- 
fenders of our country’s liberty! It 
is knowingly whispered that the “ Ra- 
dical” Governors have pledged the “‘re- 
volutionary and illegal” Congress that 
they will, if required, almost instanta- 
neously furnish it with an army to en- 
force its decrees, whatever they may 
be. Is there any security in the char- 
acter of these Governors that they will 
not attempt such a thing ? Which one 
of their number is a man of respecta- 
ble talent, or of high patr otic charac- 
ter? Which one is not a mere blind 
tool of his faction? It is not for us to 
advise the President. But if it were, 
we should, with the characteristic wis- 
dom and pluck of a true “conserva- 
tive,” counsel him to allow himself to 
be gently soothed, and put to sleep by 
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such worthy patriots as Messrs. Ray- 
mond and Stanton, until the threaten- 
ed cannon of the “Radicals” are boom- 
ing in his ears, when it will be ample 
time for him to awake and meet the 
bristling steel of the “revolutionary 
and illegal” scoundrels with the crush- | 
ing thunders of his arguments! There 
are two or three hundred thousand of 
returned soldiers, and a million or so 
of other men, who, being naturally 
fond of debate where the Constitution 
is the question, would willingly assist 
him in the “argument” if invited in 
time. In time! But the President 
must consider that an army cannot be 
as easily extemporised as a speech ; that 
it takes a little more time to find out 
precisely what Generals can be relied 
upon than it does to appoint a commit- 
tee of reception ; that the great “com- 
mander-in chief” takes care that he is 
not surprised by a s iperior torce, es- 
pecially when that superior force ig 
openly threatened | 





MOONLIGHT REVERIE. 


"Tis the voice of the night, of the soft guitar, 
That whispers oi love as it wanders afar, 

It sounds like the wi' g of a spirit bird, 

And it draws forth a sigh whenever 'tis heard, 


It tells of a passionate, beautiful ‘and, 

Where, touched by the skill of the minstrel’s hand, 
Of the balmy nights of old Castile, 

When its throbbing notes o’er the senses steal. 


And it tells a tale of the magic power 
That beauty holds in the evening hour, 
When melody floats with enchanting spell, 
O’er memories fields we love so well. 


And it tells of a burning, melting eye, 
Imploringly bent and flashing high, 

On the eye of the fair at the minstrel's side, 
The theme of his song, and his melodies pride, 
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THE HEROINE OF THE OLD DOMINION.* 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“ No. 66.” 

But before we tell the consequences 
of that murderous blow, we must enter 
the registry office of the hotel one hour 
before Mrs. Rasp left her room, and 
explain why the bed of No. 66 was oc- 
cupied. 

At twelve o’clock, then, just after 
the wearied clerk had departed for his 
own room, leav ng a solitary watch- 
man in the office, a stranger clad in 
the uniform of a Confederate Colonel 
demanded admittance. The watchman 
admitted this late guest, who entered 
boldly, carrying no baggage save a 
small carpet-sack, and saying in a 
bluff, authoritative tone ; 

“You close early for a hotel, my 
friend.” 

“No one had come in, sir, for over an 
horr, and the clerk was tired of look- 
ing at the wall—” 

“Very well; can you give me a 
room to myself?” demanded the stran- 
ger. 

“Please enter your name, sir,” said 
the watchman, pointing to the register. 

The stranger inscribed, in a bold, 
free hand, thus : 

“Harrison White, Col. C.S. A., 10th 
Tex.” 

He was a large and stoutly built 
man, with a closely trimmed mous- 
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tache and peaked beard, shaved glose 
on the cheeks, and both hair and beard 
were inky black. The eye-brows, too, 
were of the same dark hue, and but 
narrow, well-defined lines above the 
clear, brilliant eyes, which the watch- 
man noticed were of a bluish gray, as 
the light shone upon them. 


“ Now, then, let me have a room, 
for I leave in the morning for Atlanta.” 

“A single-bedded room—well, let 
me see. I think all are occupied, and 
indeed all the double-bedded rooms, 
too,” said the watchman, glancing 
carefully over the book. “We are 
somewhat crowded, sir, at present, and 
there is but one gentleman in No. 883— 
a double-bedded room—a Colunel Hart 
Seely.” 

“ Colonel Hart Seely !” exclaimed the 
stranger, with a start. “That would 
be a joke. “No, I must have a room 
to myself.” 

“Ah, you can have No. 66, sir. I 
see it is vacant.” 

“Good ; show me to No. 66,” said 
the stranger. 

The watchman took a candle, light- 
ed it, and conducted the traveler to 
No. 66. 

“ Here, where is the key? Nosock- 
et to this bolt, either. Why, friend, 
you are not afraid of thieves in this 
hotel.” 

“The key was not on the rack ; it 
should be here, sir” 

“Well, it does not matter,” replied 
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the other, ‘and if any one attempts to 
rob me he will catch a Tartar. You 
may go. See that I am called in time 
fcr the Atlanta train.” 

“T will, sir,” said the watchman, and 
then departed to his lonely vigil in the 
office below, where he was fast asleep 
within ten minutes, as is the whole- 
somg practice of hotel watchmen the 
world over. 

Under the bed, crouching against 
the wall, in horrible fear of detection, 
was our old “ fellow-citizen of African 
descent,” shivering with alarm lest the 
new-comer should, as his cautious mas- 
ter ever did, explore every corner of 
the room before going to sleep. His 
great trepidation prevented him from 
paying the slightest heed to the brief 
conversation. that had passed, his 
senses being wholly swallowed up in 
the fact that.a man had entered the 
room who might find him under very 
suspicious circumstances, and at once 
wreak mistaken justice upon him as a 
thief caught in the attempt. 

“ White folks is mity peert on de 
trigger in dese days,” thought old 
Abram, as he glued himself to the wall, 
“specially for true when dey shoots at 
a nigga under a bed. Do, good Lord, 
delibber me. Massa Kurnel ought ter 
minded dis” 

Meanwhile, the stranger contented 
himself with placing a chair against 
the door, and then tossed off his coat 
and pulled off his boots. Old Abram, 
spying slily, saw him examine a re- 
peater very carefully, and glance at a 
knife before placing them undcr his 
pillow, and the sight of these trucu- 
lent weapons redoubled the quakings 
of the unhappy negro. 

“Fore God, dis ain’t no pleasant tea 
party,” thought Ab.am, |“ ’Spose dat 
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white man find dis nigga here? What 
you want? he say, au’ den bang, bang, 
an’ ole Abram curl up dead for sure ; 
de bressed Lord delibber me, An’ I 
got to stand all dis cormotion ob de 
nerves twill daylight. Please God I 
see daylight once more, an’ you neb- 
ber sce dis nigga under a bed so long 
as he draw breff” 

The stranger flung himself upon the 
bed, and Abram soon heard him snore. 

Almost dreading. to breathe, quak- 
ing lest he might sneeze, as he some- 
times-did when least expected, the old 
negro awaited the passage of the night. 
Suddenly he remembered that bis mas- 
ter had hinted something about a visit 
from Mrs, Rasp, and intended murder. 

“If dat woman comes dare will bé 
a muss for sure,” thought he. “She 
will think this strange white man my 
old foolish master and lay him out. 
Its de duty ob dis chile to arouse dis 
white man—tell him de debil am 
agwine to come down upon him like a 
load of poles. If I-don’t tell him he 
may nebber seo daylight agin. I 
must woke him.” 

Animated by this thought, he was 
about to crawl from under the ‘bed, 
when another thought feil upon his 
soul like an avalanche of horror. 

“Stop, fool nigga. Just as I touch 
him he wake, quick, and nebber say 
nothing, nor think nothing, but grab 
dat pistol, and put half a pound of lead 
in my head afore I can say don’t. Dis 
won't do. Take de chances white man; 
take de chances. I done tooked de | 
chances and I ain’t dead yet. Massa ~ 
Kurnel ought ter minded all dis ; but 
tain’t Abram’s bizness—take all de 
chances, white man ; take dem all, and 
de Lord delibber us boff.” 

Having thus concluded, Abram laid 
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his nose to the floor, flattened by na- 
ture for the close contact, and awaited 
the progress of events, until he heard 
the clock strike one. 

Not long after, his vigilant senses 
became conscious that the chair which 
had been put against the door was 
sliding slowly but steadily inwards. 

“Dar now,” thought he, “dat woman 
done come! ’Spose I dart out and 
make a fuss? What den? She run 
away, and de white man up dar in ce 
bed raise hisself rite up and pop away 
promiscus wid dat cussed pisterel— 
bang, bang: Just my luck to get four 
outen five balls into my head! No, 
take de chances, white man ; take all 
dechances. Massa Kurnel got me in- 
to dis scrape, an’ he got to get old 
Abram out, dat for sure.” 

He, fearfully wide awake, could hear 
the soft sliding of the feet of the des- 
perate woman, and fully comprehended 
her purpose. 

The catastrophe seemed an age in 
reaching its climax, and as old Abram 
felt his blood curdle in his veins, he 
mused ; 

“If dis don’t come to a head and 
bust mighty quick I must holler. Can’t 


stand dis teasing much longer. Lord 
hab mercy! She done it now.” 
The blow had fallen. Abram had 


Leard the convulsive start of the sleep- 
er as his slumbers were rudely bruken 
by tbe furious thrust; and yet the 
blow was not fatal. At the very in- 
stant that the dirk descended, plunged 
with all the strength of the vindictive 
woman, the sleeper turned in his sleep, 
and threw forward his shoulder, so that 
the dirk, instead of reaching his heart 
merely punctured the muscles of his 
back; a deep, severe, and painful 
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wound, but not mortal, nor even dis- 
abling. ; 

The stranger was awake instantly, 
and had seen too much of war to lose 
presence and quickness of mind, though 
so suddenly wounded in his sleep. His 
movements of defence and attack were 
as agile and strong as the leap of a 
tiger. To grasp his repeater, and, 
bounding from the bed to close and 
place his back to the door, was, with 
him, the act of a breath. 

Mrs. Rasp, astonished and bewil- 
dered by the strength and activity of 
her intended victim, found herself shut 
up in the room with the man whom she 
had intended to slay. She still be. 
lieved him to be Colonel Hart Seely, 
and terror stricken by her dangerous 
position, crouched ir one corner of the 
room. But she knew her dirk had 
wounded him, how severely she knew 
not, but she had felt the guard of the 
hilt strike the flesh, and knew that a 
wound had been inflicted. Her enemy 
might be mortally wounded, and per- 
haps his spring from the bed was the 
convulsive leap of death. The man 
uttered no sound save a hoarse ejacu- 
lation of surprise as he sprung up. 
But her reflections were horrible, for 
she dreaded detection, and whether her 
victim lived or died, her danger was 
great. If alive he might summon aid; 
if dead his body lay against the door, 
and to remove it would certainly stain 
her hands and clothes with blood, and 
thus the deed would be traced to her 
room, 

But her suspense was soon ended, 
for the stranger spoke, and she almost 
shrieked as she perceived that the 
voice was not that of Col. Scely. 
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“You've missed the mark, my fine 
fellow,” said the stranger, in a deep, 
hoarse whisper of rage, “and by the 
—— you shall not escape from the 
room alive.” 

The oath, the dreadfully horrible and 
blasphemous oath accompanying this 
threat, terrified Mrs. Rasp. She had 
never heard but one person use that 
oath, and in dismay she cried; 

“You are not Hart Seely.” 

“Hart Seely! Did you strike at my 
life thinking me Hart Seely ?” 

“Qh, Heaven! Itis my son. It is 
Jobn Rasp,” exclaimed Mrs, Rasp, in 
delirious terror. 

“Silence !” whispered John Rasp, 
for he it was. “There has been a 
great mistake. Silence, or the hotel 
will be aroused, and your son will be 
killed outright, or be captured and 
hung as a spy. Be calm, while I strike 
alight. Iam bleeding fast.” 

“Oh, John—" 

“Keep still !--hush !”—whispered 
Rasp, as he struck @ match against 
the wall; you forget that we are ina 
rebcl city, and that Hart Seely is un- 
der this roof” | 

In the meantime old Abram had be- 
come convinced that all things were 
working for his ruin. He had almost 
died when Rasp leaped from the bed, 
for he was sure that he would take re- 
fuge under the bed, as he, Abram, 
would have done ; and when he judg- 
ed tliat the wounded man had placed 
his back to the door, he grew stiff 
with horror at the thought that Mrs. 
Rasp and the stranger would make a 
tough fight of it, in which there was 
@ probability that Abram would come 
in for a few random bullets as big as 
hen eggs, or a few slashes of knives, 
which his imagination figured to be 
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larger than scythe blades, and keener 
than razors. 

But when he learned that the stran- 
ger was the redoubtable Major John 
Rasp, and that he was striking a light, 
the terrified negro almost gave up the 
ghost. If he, that formidable marau- 
der of the valley, should find him ! 
But there was nothing for him to do 
save to “take all the chances,” and 
trust to fortune. 

John Rasp lighted the match, and 
then the candle, and then mother and 
son gazed upon each other in wonder. 
His left arm and side were covered 
with blood, some of which had got - 
upon his face. She, ever thin and 
pale, looked terrific in her ghastli- 
ness, 

“Here, let me open this carpet- 
sack” whispered Rasp, unlocking it ; 
“T have lint and dressing for wounds, 
Now do be cool, mother. I am not 
badly hurt, though I bleed so much 
Come, dress the place ; I can’t reach 
it,” and he bared his back, so that his 
mother might dress the wound. “It 
touched the ribs, too, and you struck 
hard. What a mistake. Pity it hadn’t 
been Hart Seely instead of John Rasp, 
though it was a miss ——” - 

“You turned in your sleep just as 
it struck,” said his mother, dressing 
the wound, 

“Lucky turn for me. But it was a 
miss, and had I been Hart Seely, you 
would have been caught, for the old 
rebel is a tiger. But how foolish in 
you to undertake such a thing in a 
hotel.” 

“Your father’s spirit demanded it, 
John.” 

“Tt did,” sneered the son, grimac- 
ing with pain, “I wish the spirit of 
the devil had put the blow in the right 
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man. But what are you doing in Au- 
gusta? Where is Catherine ?” 

“In Atlanta, where I am going. 
But what are you doing here, and 
where are you going ?” demanded his 
mother. 

“TI am going to Atlanta, with secret 
despatches to the Union men in that 
city In short, I am playing the spy, 
and at the same time I am after Ber- 
tha Seely.” 

“Bertha Seely ! You told me when 
we parted last year that the bullet 
she put so near your heart had driven 
all love for her out of it.” 

“Sol thought, but it didn’t. I lore 
her yet, and knowing that she is in 
Atlanta, I mean to carry her off—bah! 
Atlanta has plenty of Union men who 
will help me. Besides, we have learn- 
ed who has the vouchers, papers, and 
all that, about Hart Seely’s claims to 
the Avonvale estate.” 

“So a letter signed Leighton has 
told me,” said his mother, “ and, there- 
fore, I am on my way to aid Catherine 
in securing them. But where is your 
command ?” 

“On its way to Chattanooga, if not 
already with Sherman’s army. I in- 
tend to pass through the rebel lines, 
after having made a thorough investi- 
gation of the defences of Atlanta.” 

“You are on a very dangerous busi- 
ness, my son,” said Mrs. Rasp, warn- 
ingly. 

“ Dangerous |—of course. I love 
danger. No sooner did I see that 
General Hunter intended to retreat to 
Washington than I determined to fol- 
low Catherine to Atlanta ; she ia too 
glow with her caution ” 

“ Better caution than foolhardiness,” 
observed Mrs. Rasp. 

“ Boldness ever wins the day. But 
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see; how about this Hart Seely— 
where is he going ?” 

“To Atlanta.” 

“It seems that Atlanta is much 
sought after by some, though I saw a 
hundred or two of what they call the 
*melish’ this evening who are to go to 
aid in the defence of that city, whose 
faces looked anything but eager to see 
Atlanta.” 

“Colonel Seely is to be my escort to 
Atlanta,” observed Mrs. Rasp. “He . 
rode in the cars with me from Charles- 
ton to-day, conversed with me, escort- 
ad me to this hotel—sat by me at sup- 
per.” 

“ And recognized you, by » 

“How could he? He has never seen 
the widow of Archibald Rasp but once, 
years ago, and thea but for an instant, 
and he did not then know who I was.” 

“Never trust to that, mother. If 
he knew you then, he knows you now. 
He is a man of powerful memory and 
unfailing presence of mind. Come ; 
as briefly as you can, relate to me all 
that passed between you and him.” 

Mrs. Rasp rapidly narrated all that 
occurred to her, and as she concluded, 
her son shook his head. 

“ Mother, he has recognized you, I 
fear, and yet I can find nothing to 
hang a proof upon. What do you in- 
tend todo?” 

“1 do not believe that he has recog- 
nized me, and I intend to continue to 
accept his escort to Atlanta.” 

“Has he a negro with him ?” 

“A negro oh, yes, an old white- 
headed negro, whom he calls Abram.” 

“Lord delibber me!” thought Abram, 
“day gwine to talk bout me.” 

“That is the fellow,” said Rasp, as 
he proceeded to change his blood- 
stained clothing, regardless of his mo- 
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ther’s presence, and, indeed, requiring 
her aid at times, for he feared that the 
wound would bleed again. 

“That Abram must be knocked on 
the head, and I will do it at first 
chance.” 

This threat by no means cheered 
our friend Abram, and he trembled so 
violently that he feared he was shak- 
ing the floor. 

“Tf it had not been for that black 
rascal Hart Seely would now be 
swinging by the neck to a tree in Vir- 
ginia. I owe the dog a death, too, for 
knocking the breath out of my body— 
nothing but the boss of my belt-buckle 
saved me. Hark !—some one is stir- 
ring in the hotel. Listen.” 

Both remained silent, and heard the 
sound of footsteps approaching the 
end of the hall in which No, 66 was 
situated. 

“ There are two of them,” whispered 
Rasp, as he listened to the footialls. 
“ Hark |” ‘ 

“You will find No. 66 the last door 
on the left,” said a voice which Rasp 
recognized as that of the watchman 
who had conducted him to the room. 
“Take the candle, sir, but I think 
you are wrong, for the gentleman is 
now in No. 88, in the other hall, on 
the right.” 

The person to whom he spoke made 
some reply, but in so low a tone that 
the words were inaudible to Rasp, and 
then the latter heard the sound of a 
man’s firm tread approaching. 

“He is coming to this room,” said 
Rasp, “and will find me here,” replied 
Mrs. Rasp, quaking with alarm. 

“He shall not, come in, let him be 
who he may,” growled John Rasp, 
placing his heavy, foot and hand 
against the door. 
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“Let me hide!—let me hide !—I 
will get bchind the bed,” said Mrs. 
Rasp. 

“Silence; do not move; he is at 
the door,” whispered her son, as the 
approaching tread paused before No. 
66. 

The unknown rapped Icudly at the 
door, and tried the knob; but John 
Rasp held it hard and fast. 

“Colonel Seely |—Colonel Seely !”— 
said the unknown, in a voice which 
made John Rasp turn deathly pale. 

“Colonel Secly is in No. 83,” replied 
Rasp, in a sharp, feigned voice. 

“Task your pardon, sir,” said the 
unknown, “a friend told me that he | 
was in No, 66. Pardon me sir,” and 
then Rasp heard the unknown pass on 
towards another part of the hotel. 

He waited with upraised finger, en- 
joining silence upon his mother, until 
the tread had passed into inaudible 
distance, and then whispered ; 

“Mother, am I pale ?” 

“You are very pale, John.” 

“Do you know who that was ?” 

“Not I; how could I?” 

“Tt was William Randolph, Bertha 
Seely’s bethrothed,” said Rasp, in a 
sullen tone. “I left him, as I thought, 
with Early’s army. I do not like this. 
Hart Seely alone is a match for me ; 
so is Randolph. Together, they are 
dangerous. No. 83; they are toge- 
ther now. I wonder if he has sus- 
pected that I am on this trip to At 
lanta. It looks black to me. But 
how is it that he arrives here at this 
hour of the night ?” 

“Tlow was it that you came in 80 
late? Indeed, how was it that you 
arrived in Augusta?” asked his mo- 
ther. “Were you on the Charleston 
train to-day ?” 
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“T was, but avoided notice as much 
as possible, having secured a place in 
the baggage car, under pretence of ill- 
ness ; and there I lay upon trunks and 
baggage the entire trip. I had some 
despatclies to deliver to certain par- 
tics, and that duty detained me seve- 
ral hours. Udo not like this business 
of playing spy, it does not suit me. 
I fear that Randolph has followed me 
from Virginia. But it will not do to 
waste the night in talking. If we 
are to goon to Atlanta, we must agree 
upon concerted action. You are de- 
termined to continue under the escort 
of Hart Seely. I must proceedon the 
same train. Do you think he could 
recognize me—my hair and beard and 
eyebrows dyed and trimmed, and a 
bandage across my nose ?” 

“T think not, but you need not al- 
low him to sce you,” replied his mo- 
ther. “But I must return to my room; 
it will soon be time to get ready for 


the morning train. Be careful, my é 


son, At Atlanta we can converse 
again.” 

Mrs. Rasp then left the room, and 
hastened back to No. 21, where she 
lighted her candle, and returned her 
dirk to her trunk, But a few mo- 
ments had passed when a tapping at 
the door culled her attention. 

“Are you up, madam?” asked the 
voice of the watchman. 

“f am. What do you wish?” de 
manded Mrs. Rasp, not opening the 
door. 

“An ex'ra train, with passenger 
cars loaded with refugees from At- 
lanta, has come in,” replied the watch- 
man, “and an old lady wishes to see 
you immediately.” 

“An old lady? Who is she?” 
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“Miss A. R. Norton,” said a female 
voice. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Mrs 
Rasp, as she hastily opened the door 
to admit the lady. 

The new comer, apparently a very 
aged and feeble woman, hobbled inte 
the room, and closed the door in- 
stantly 

The two women remained silent un- 
til the footfalls of the watchman had 
died away, when the new comer threw 
off her cloak’and hood, the band of 
false gray hair and her colored spec 
tacles, and stood revealed as Cathe 
rine Rasp. 

But slight interchange of affection 
took place between mother and daugh- 
ter, for very little existed. Mrs. 
Rasp’s power of loving had been’ ex- 
hausted upon her husband, and her 
heart clung to his memory with a te 
nacious fidelity that denied strong 
love of any kind to any other being. 

““What success, Catherine?” she 
asked. 

“T have succeeded, mother The 
important papers are in my bosom,” 
replied Catherine, as her eyes flashed 
with triumph. ‘But I am pursued.” 

“Pursued ! By whom?” 

“David Elmore and Bertha Seely. 
Two nights ago I succeeded in gain- 
ing the box which contained the pa- 
pers, and was very nearly captured ; 
so nearly that I was forced to hide the 
box, and was unable to regain it until 
last night. Here are the papers.” 
She drew a packet from her bosom, 
and gave it to her mother. “I would 
have destroyed it, but believed the 
papers might be of use to us. But 


they are now in your possession, mo- 
Let us both return to the North 


ther. 
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as soon as possible—not together, for 
I am pursued, and may be apprehend- 
ed. We must separate at once, for I 
may be watched. David Elmore and 
Bertha Seely were on the train, but 
did not recognize me.” 

“Then why not retain your present 
disguise ?—it is a very safe one”’— 
asked her mother. 

“T will tell you,” replied Catherine. 
“On the train was a young lady 
whom [ recognized as the daughter of 
the keeper of Hubert’s House in Bran- 
don, Virginia—a very cunning and 
active girl, whom I once was near 
having arrested in Washington as a 
female rebel spy, but she managed to 
escape. She sat near me in the car, 
and, though I wore a heavy veil, 
seemed much attracted towards me. 
I do not know that she imagined me 
other than I seemed, but she is very 
sly, and I guard against possibilities, 
and accept probabilities as certainties 
at such times. She is in this hotel, 
and so are David Elmore and Bertha 
Seely.” 

“ Is she acquainted with them ?” 

“ Apparently not, but that makes 
no difference to me. Hark | there is 
some one moving along the hall, per- 
haps listening.” She put her ear to 
the keyhole, and then suddenly opened 
the door to see nothing. “I may be 
mistaken,” she resumed. “ ButI must 
change my disguise, and as soon as 
possible leave the hotel, Wait for 
me at Washington.” 

“Your brother is in this hotel,” said 
Mrs. Rasp. 

“ Joh.. Rasp in this hotel !” 

“Yes, and so is Colonel Hart Seely.” 

“You amaze me, mother” 

“It is true. But there is another in 
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this hotel, Captain William Randolph,” 
said Mrs, Rasp. 

“ Randolph, Hart Seely, Bertha See- 
ly, Julia Schampper, John and Cathe- 
rine Rasp and their mother, all be- 
neath one roof—and David Elmore, 
too, mother ; this is becoming very 
critical, Let me hasten to disguise 
again.” 

CHAPTER XX. 
** No. 83.” 

In the meantime, Captain Randolph, 
after leaving the door of No. 66, had 
aroused Colonel Seely very easily as 
that gentleman had not undressed, nor 
retired to bed, but sat in a chair, near 
a window, patiently awaiting, as he 
thought, the arrival of the time to 
take the train to Atlanta. But the ve- 
teran had slept. now and then despite 
his determination to remain awake. 
His candle was still burning as Ran- 
dolph rapped at the door, which the 
Colonel did not hurry to open, for the 
late attempt upon his life had aroused 
all his caution. 

“Who is there ?” he demanded. 

“William Randolph, of Virginia,” 
was the reply, and, instantly recogniz- 
ing the voice, the Colonel at once ad- 
mitted tLe speaker, whom he greeted 
as @ son, 

“Randolph in Augusta! Iam de- 
lighted to greet you. This is a plea- 
sure I did not expect.” 

“The very day after we parted in 
the Valley,” said Randolph, “I receiy- 
ed orders to report at Richmond, where 
I received private despatches from his 
Excellency, President Davis, to be de- 
livered to Governor Brown cf Vir- 
ginia—verbal despatches, you under- 
stand. I gained upon you by your 
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detention in Charleston, and on my 
arrival on the extra train, just in from 
that city, to meet an extra train from 
Atlanta, fir transportation of refugees 
from the latter city, I hurried to find 
you. At another hotel 1 met a friend 
who told me that he had seen your 
name on the register of this hotel, and 
that you occupied Nv. 66. It seems 
you have changed your room since 
supper.” 

“And for a very good reason, as 
you will presently admit,” remarked 
Colonel Seely. “Did you call at No 
66 ?” 

“Yes; just disturbed the rest. of 
some stranger who growled, or rather 
snapped out that Colonel Seely occu- 
pied No. 83.” 

“ Ho !|—that was old Abram,” laugh- 
ed the Colonel. “And yet I wonder 
that he did not recognize your voice— 
neither should he have told the num- 
ber of my room.” 

“Tt was not Abram that spoke,” 
said Randolph, emphatically ; “ and I 
think I heard another voice——a female 
vo'ce—I am not sure of this— just be- 
fore I rapped at the door.” 

“ Not Abram | Another voice, too?” 

“Yes, and the voice of a female, 
and distinguished the words ‘ behind 
the bed,’” said Randolph. 

“Come; this must be looked into 
at once. Abram may be in danger: 
he is under the bed of No, 66, Mrs. 
Rasp, the widow of Archibald Rasp, 
is in this hotel, and has designs upon 
my life; therefore, I changed my 
room, and left Abram to report all 
that. might transpire,” 

“Tf Abram was, in any imminent 
danger,” remarked Randolph, “he 
would yell tor assistance; be sure of 
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that. There was a light burning in 
the room, and if Mrs. Rasp has any 
intention to attack you in your sk ep, 
she would refrain on seeing the light. 
I think you had better suffer old Abram 
to remain undisturbed. You know he 
would have called for help if caught, 
and could not be harmed without a 
great clamor.” 

“Perhaps you are right, William, 
but the old fellow must be nearly 
frightened to death for fear of detec- 
tion ; besides, this stranger, or these 
strangers in No, 66, may shoot him at 
once.” 

“They have not yet, or you would 
have heard the report. Old Abram 
will have a good budget of scandal 
for us in the morning,” replied Ran- 
dolph, “so let him remain where he is 
a while longer. Now, let me ask if 
you have any news from Miss Ber- 
tha ?” 

“None. I am impatient to reach 
Atlanta,” said Colonel Seely, “ to re- 
lieve my anxiety of mind. But be 
amused at my position: Mrs. Rasp, 
who has recognized me, does not sus- 
pect that I have recognized her, and 
has so managed her affairs that I am 
to be her escort to Atlanta—she pass- 
ing as Mrs. Pearl.” 

“That reminds me to tell you, my 
dear Colonel, that in Richmond I was 
overtaken by one of my scouts, who 
had followed me with the important 
information that John Rasp had left 
the army of General Hunter, and en- 
tered the Confederate lines. Follow- 
ing up this ivformation as well as I 
could during the four hours I had to 
spare in Richmond, I learned that John 
Rasp had doubtless passed through the 
city in disguise as a Confederate offi- 
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cer, and was on his way South. De- 
tectives are upon his track, but he has 
escaped so far.” 

“Escaped! Then he is doubtless 
in Atlanta! Oh, my poor child, how 
can you escape the daring of John 
Rasp, combined with the cunning of 
Catherine ?” 

“He is not in Atlanta.” 

“You are sure of that, Randolph ?” 
asked Col. Seely, anxiously. 

“Iam. He has escaped the vigi- 
lance of the detectives, but he has not 
escaped me. He is in Augusta,” re- 
plied Randolph. 

“Tn this city !” 

“Tn this city. He was in Charleston 
yesterday as a South Carolina militia 
man, and arrived in Hamburg in that 
disguise, traveling in a baggage-car. 
What disguise he now assumes I have 
yet to learn; but John Rasp never 
made a greater mistake in all his life 
than to try to play spy in the Confede- 
racy. I shall run him down before 
noon of the next dawn. He may be 
shrewd enough not to get into the At 
lanta train at the depot; but he is a 
bull-headed, reckless tellow, and that 
has always carried him through. But 
Ihear steps approachirg our door— 
quite a party.” 

The party to which he alluded soon 
paused at the dvor of No. 83, and both 
Randolph and Col. Seely sprang to 
open it as a sharp rapping upon the 
panel was followed by the words ; 

“Father, dear father, open the door,” 
and the next instant saw father and 
daughter locked in each others’ arms. 

Bertha Seely’s cheek was pale, for 
she had undergone much fatigue and 
anxiety, but the beautiful eyes were as 
brilliant as ever, and as they glanced 
from ther father’s happy face to the 
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room he occupied, they suddenly en- 
countered those of William Randolph, 
beaming a world of love and joy. 

” You, too !” cried the delighted girl, 
springing into the strong arms of her 
lover, and meeting with all a fond 
heart’s confiding impetuosity the joy- 
ous kisses he bestowed. “I did not 
know that you were here, dear Wil- 
liam. Mr. Elmore saw father’s name 
it. the book in the office—oh, { forgot 
in my joy that there is another at the 
door. Come in, Mr. Elmore,” and as 
she spoke that worthy gentleman en- 
tered and shook hands heartily with 
Col. Seely, an old friend whom he had 
not seen for many months. 

“Here is my intended, Mr. Elmore,” 
said Bertha, speaking with a light 
heart, and placing her fair hand gaily 
upon Randolph’s shoulder, “This is 
Captain William Randolph, with whose 
love for me, and my love for him, you 
have been teasing me about all the way 
from Atlanta.” 

“That is the anlucky fellow, is it?” 
observed Mr. Elmore, surveying him 
intently, “who is to attempt, for life, 
to make a woman happy, and who is 
80 insane as to hope that a woman can 
make him happy. Eh? Well, his fa- 
ther, like mine, and all married men, 
was a fool before him—it is natural— 
and I wish you joy, Captain Randolph, 
and can give you some hopes of happi- 
ness, for this young lady is quite 
charming, fora woman. How do you 
do, sir?” 

“Thank you, exceedingly well. I 
suppose you have never married ” 

Old David Elmore made a grimace 
and shook his head, but changed the 
subject abruptly. 

“Colonel Seely, I suppose you were 

on your way to Atlata? Very well, 
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you need go no farther, for here is your 
daughter, and here am I. She can 
greet you with a hearty joy, but my 
old friend, I am here to receive your 
reproaches I have lost those impor- 
tant papers which cost you years to 
gain, and mach money to find, and 
which you entrusted to my care. 
Abuse me—I shall not be at all satis- 
fied until you give me a sound and 
well-merited cursing Come, why don’t 
you open fire ?” 

‘Because, my old friend, I know 
that if you have lost them, no other 
man could have kept them,” replied the 
Colonel, though his brow was clouded 
with disappointment. 

“T doubt that; but then Catherine 
Rasp is the—excuse me, Miss Bertha— 
is the devil in petticoats, She stole 
them, snatched them from under my 
nose, and was off like a shot.” 

“That makes the matter worse, for 
the Rasp family can use them to the 
serious injury of the rights of my 
daughter,” remarked Col. Seely. Her 
mother is in this hotel.” 

“ Her mother, Elizabeth Rasp, widow 
of Archibald Rasp, in this hotel !” ex- 
claimed David Elmore, much moved. 
“Then I must hurry away. I would 
not meet her for the wealth of England. 
She is the only woman that ever had 
the pleasure of saying to David El- 
more--no. I courted her when she 
was young, and she jilted me. I have 
hated the entire sex, including my 
grandmother, ever since, you excepted, 
Miss Bertha, and yes, that amiable 
lassie, Julia Schampler ; there’s a wo- 
man for you, that pretty Julia. But, 
seriously, what can Mrs. Rasp desire 
in this hotel ?” 

“She is on her way to Atlanta,” said 
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Colonel Seely. 
me at supper.” 

“Oh, she can attempt anything,” re- 
plied David Elmore, “ aud you are very 
lucky to be able to say she fried to 
poison you. But to return to the pa- 
pers. Catherine Rasp has them, and 
she was on the train this day.” 

“Then why did you not arrest her?” 

“ Because we did not know it,” said 
David Elmore, taking snuff rapidly, 
“ Miss Julia put us on the track in At- 
lanta, and persuaded us thatOatherine 
Rasp would lose no time im leaving the 
city withher prize. “But Miss Julia 
failed to detect Catherine Rasp in the 
well assumed disguise of a very. old 
and feeble woman, until that pretended 
old woman, when in the ladies’ parlor 
below, drew off her glove. The fair, 
plump, rosy-nailed fingers proved de- 
ception, and Miss Julia believes she is 
Catherine Rasp. She is now in No. 
21.” 

“No. 21! Then she is with her mo- 
ther, for Mrs. Rasp occupies that room,” 
said Col. Seely. 

“Ah, that proves that Miss Julia 
was right,” exc‘aimed Mr, Elmore, ad- 
miring!y.. “ What a lawyer that Miss 
Julia would make !” 

“Tf all this is true,” said Randolph, 
it is very probable that the stolen pa- 
pers are in No. 21.” 

“Of course they are,” replied Mr. 
Elmore. 

“But where is Miss Julia? I would 
like very much to see her, and thank 
her for the great service she rendered 
us on that terrible night when Bratton 
was burned,” observed Randolph 

“Miss Julia is wise, though a wo- 
man,” said Mr. Elmore. “She keeps 


“She tried to poison 


her own council. But I hear some one 





blundering along the hall.” He opened 
the door as he spoke, holding a candle 
so that the passage was lighted up. 
He saw, groping in the darkness, a ne- 
gro whose eyes looked like two moons, 
as the light of the candle fell suddenly 
upon his face. 

“Don’t shoot, don’t shoot, Massa,” 
said the negro, crouching to the floor 

“Shoot ! of course 1 won’t shoot,” 
replied Mr Elmore. 

“It is old Abram,” said Col. Seely 
“Come, Abram, what is the matter ?” 

Abram waited to hear no more, but 
at a bound reached the side of his mas- 
ter and shut the door. 

“Lock de door, massa; lock bim 
quick,” said he, trembling violently. 

“What is the matter? What has 
happened? Are you hurt, Abram?” 

“Pour water on my head, massa ! 
Bleve I gwine mad, bin skeered so bad. 
Who you tivk bin sleepin’ on, de bed 


what I lide under; who done bin do 
dat you spose ?” 

“'l'o judge from your looks and the 
quiver you are in,” said Mr. Elmore, 
“I should think it could have been no- 
body less than the devil.” 

“Dat him! dat him | ’twar de deb- 


bil, an’ nary mistook, massa. It war 
Black John of de Valley—Major John 
Rasp |” 

“Ah, you see my suspicions are 
truth,” remarked Randolph. 

“Do you mean to say, Abram, that 
Major John Rasp is in No. 66?” de- 
manded Colonel Secly. 

“Dat’s perquetly what old Abram 
mean. Dat is, be was dar ’twill Leigh- 
ton—” 

“Who ?” 

“Dat man dat you leff run loose in 
Bratton,” said Abram. “ Yes, Black 
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John ob de Valley comed in dar long 
arter Massa Kurnel leff me under de 
bed, and, arter cavortin’ roun’, and 
lockiw’ at his pisterel--which was as 
big as a cannon, fore God |—he tum- 
bled into de bed, and began to snore 
rite strate off} for all de world like 
unto a sick mule. Arter time some- 
body creeped into the room, and stuck 
a knife in him back ; dat was his mud- 
der, Mrs. Rasp Den he jumped outar 
dat bed mity quick, and struck a 
light ; bout dat time old Abram said 
his prayers, cause, you know, ’sposin’ 
he see dis niggar under dat bed ! Den 
Mr. Rasp, she dressed the cut, and 
day talked a while, and den Mrs. Rasp 
go away. Den Black John dosome tall 
cussiu’ in a low voice, put me in mind 
of a buli dog just gwine to bite, and 
sworn he’d hab revenge on Massa 
Culonel and Massa Captin ; you see he 
done ’coguizated Massa Captiu’s voice; 
den he swear he gwine to hab young 
missus ; how dy do, Miss Bersie ; glad 
to see you look so—” . 

“Come, Abram, tell us about Jobn 
Rasp,” interrupted Colonel Seely. 

“Yeth, massa. Weil, he fumed and 
stomped round dat room like short- 
tailed bull in de fly time, and ebbery 
minit 1 ‘lowed he war gwine to find 
me. By-and-by, he quit dat foolish- 
ness, au’ began to pack his bloody 
clothes in his carpetsack. Jist as he 
done, done it, raprap-rap at de door, 
and den somebody say, ‘John, come 
with me to No. 21. Come quick,’ and 
he grab of his carpet-sack, aud go; 
and rite after dat, I ’cluded dat room 
aint big enough to hold old Abram 
any more time, so I jist changed my 
base. But who you think that was 
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what said, ‘ John, come wid me to No. 
217” 

“Did you see the speaker ?” asked 
Colonel Seely. 

“No, massa, but I know de voice— 
sharp and—oh, I know dat voice.” 

“ Well, who was it?’ 

“Leighton ; I kin swar to dat. It 
war de voice of de man you turned 
loose in de Seely manshum in Brat- 
ton,” said Abram, decidedly. 

“TI have no doubt of it,” replied 
Colonel Seely, “for Leighton and Ca. 
therine Rasp ‘are one and the same 
person.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Bertha, “Then 
that expiains the mysterious vindic- 
tiveness of that person towards me. 
So the cunning spy, Leighton, is Ca- 
therine Rasp.” 

“True; and that is the secret she 
told to me at Bratton, when Randolph 
was about to deliver her to his troop- 
ers. She bound me to secresy for one 
hour, and until now I have not had an 
opportunity to reveal the secret that 
then saved her life.” 

“You do injustice to my troopers,” 
remonstrated Randolph “They would 
not have harmed a woman.” 

“Not if they knew her to be a wo- 
man, lam sure, but in the flush of 
capturing a spy they would have killed 
her without knowing she was a wo- 
man ; and as she had pledged me to 
secrecy for one hour, in that hour I 
felt that she must escape or perish, for 
’ she is of that disposition which would 
die before revealing her sex to a com- 
pany of troopers.” 

“Very well as it has turned out,” 
said Mr. Elmore, “but I would not 
have been so squeamish. But all this 
is past. It seems that the vindictive 
mother, aud her no less vinidctive 
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daughter and brutal son, are all in No, 
21. We must capture the party, and 
immediately.” 

“ Right,” remarked Col. Seely, “ and 
trust we may secure them without vio- 
lence. It seems very cowardly for 
us, three mon, indeed four, including 
Abram.” ‘ 

“Please excuse dis child,” said 
Abram; “I done been demoralized, like 
de Yauvkee at Bull Run ; ’sides, Black 
John express a partiklar desire to. 
knock me on de head. Jess count me 
outen dat, Massa.” 

“It seems very cowardly. in. us, 
three strong men, to war against two 
women.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Mr. Elmore, 
“your ideas of chivalry are simply 
absurd. Wecan let the women. go. 
We want the papers, and the hang- 
man wants John Rasp. But while we 
are talking they may suspect and es- 
cape.” 

“Let us act, then,” said Randolph. - 
“T will capture or slay John Rasp. Do 
you and Cul. Seely take care to secure 
the papers. It is not probable tuat he 
will be taken alive, for he knows cer- 
tain death on the gallows awaits him.” 

“Take him alive, if possible,” said 
Col. Seely. “John. Rasp is too.vile a 
man to die an honorable death.” 

“ Father, dear father, why need you 
go?” cried Bertha, clinging to him. 
Randolph may fall and—” 

“Therefore should I go, to avenge 
him if he falls,” said the Colonel, stout- 
ly. “But Randolph will not fall.” 

At this moment a light step ap- 
proached the door, and then a quick 
rap demanded admittance. Mr. Elmore 
opened the door and Julia Schampfer 
entered, clad in the dress of her sex. 

Sbe blushed deeply as she recog- 
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nized Randolph, and her frame trem- 
bled violently as he grasped her tiny 
hand in his own, and with the true 
grace of a cavalier, bowed until his 
lips touclied the taper fingers, 

“T owe my life and liberty to you, 
Miss Julia,” said he, pressing her hand 
warmly., “ But for your skill, cuolness, 
and unfaltering courage, I and all my 
troop would have been slain or cap- 
tured, : Accept the most pr found sen- 
timents of gratitude and esteem from 
my heart.” 

“I did but my duty” replied Julia, 
in ‘her gentle, modest voice. “It is 
sufficient reward to me to reflect that 
I was the means of saving to my 
country the services of one of her no- 
blest and most gallant captains, and 
to that dear lady the one she loves and 
who loves her.” 

“ Fiddle-faddle !” cried Mr. Elmore, 
“This reminds me of a farce. I veri- 
ly believe you both love each other ; 
look sharp, Miss Bertha; but in the 
meantime our three friends will escape, 
that is, if they suspect, and that Miss 
Catherine always suspects. Come,” 

“You need not be in such haste,” 
remarked Julia, quietly. “ Ihave just 
been lis ening at the door of No. 21, 
and they are laying their plans to de- 
part, it is true, but not within half an 
hour.” 

“Ab, that is like you,” said Mr. El- 
more. “ What asplendid lawyer you 
would make !” 

“Or lawyer’s wife.” whispered Ber- 
tha, archly. 

“ Away with you,” said Mr. Elmore, 
in the same tone. “ But seriously, she 
is divine. But this is not a time to 
speak of ‘tilting with lips,’ we must 
have ‘bloody noses and cracked 
crowns. Miss Julia, 1 beg leave to 
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differ with you; we must use haste to 
catch that pleasant and amiable family 
party in No. 21. You are well armed, 
Colonel ; and you, also, Captains So 
am I, though Iam a peaceable man ; 
but our friend Abram.” 

“Nebber tink ob me, Massa. Who 
pwine to stay to perteck Miss Bersie ? 
Reckin I knows who ain’t gwine to 
leab her an’ Miss Julie all a one an’ . 
noboddy wid dem in dis room. Don’t 
be foolish, Massa. I ain’t gwine near 
Black John; hy! he tvo anxious to 
knock me on de head,” said Abram, 
earneastly. 

“ But I am going too, Abram,” said 
Bertha, resolutely. 

“ And so am I, Abram,” remarked 
Julia, as firmly. “You may stay to 
take care of the room.” 

“Stay in here alone! Young Mis- 
sus’ I done had nuff ob foolishness. 
Old Abram go wid de party, since de 
party needs his assistance.” . 

“Well, Abram, that being settled, 
we will give you the post of honor,” 
said Mr. Elmore, as the gentlemen ex- 
amined their weapons before depart- 
ing. 
“ What is de post ob honor, Massa? 
Dat just what I want ; de post ob hon- 
or suit me, I know.” 

“The forlorn hope, Abram. You 
shall lead the advance, and be the first 
to enter No. 21.” 

“Den I resigns, Massa,” said Abram, 
vehemently ‘“Itakes de advance in 
de rear. Don’t play Yankee, Massa, 
and always put nigger in de front. 
Think old Abram a fool not to know 
his place is behind de white folks ?” 

“ We are all ready,” said Randolph; 
“T will lead the attack ” 

“ Cannot this ruffian escape from the . 
window,” asked Mr. Elmore. 
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“If he can fly he may,” remarked 
Colonel Seely, drily, ‘ But forward ! 
Bertha, my dear child, keep well in 
the rear with Miss Julia, if you are 
determined to accompany us.” He 
glanced at his daughter’s face. It was 
pale but resolute, and he sighed as her 
features recalled the remembrance of 
his massacred son, Marion, 

But it was no time for sad memo- 
ries then, and kissing her cheek, he 
waved his hand to Randolph to move 
on. 

But the young soldier paused to pro- 
vide more light for the party, and pro- 
duced several candles from his carpet 
sack, and lighting them said : 

“ Abram, take one in each hand ; we 
must have plenty of light, or the fel- 
low may escape. Miss Julia, you also, 
and you too, Miss Bertha. Now then 
for the struggle. Silence, and be pre- 
pared. If the door is opened at my 
summons, gentlemen, we rush in at 
once. If not opened, I will burst it 
open, aud you will follow me. Come 
on as quietly as possible.” 

The party had entered the hall when 
the door opposite to No. 83 was opened 
and a great face, with large, staring 
eyes, made its appearance, and stared 
at the array. 

“Look here, what does this mean, 
strangers?” demanded the owner of 
the owl-visage. “Drat me if it ain’t 
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Captain Randolph and Colonel Seely. 
Don’t you know me? I’m Ransum 
Huckleberry ; just going home to old 
Talbot on a furlough from the hospi- 
tal.” 

“A good ally,” said Colonel Seely. , 
“Come, Mr. Huckleberry, we are going 
to capture your old friend, John Rasp.” 

“Ts he in this tent? Then count me 
in by the barrel,” replied the once cor- 
pulent trooper, but now quite thin. He 
joined the party, half dressed, as he 
had been sleeping, and catching Ran- 
dolph’s eye, remained silent. 

Colonel Seely, being most familiar 
with the rooms of the hotel, pointed 
out the direction to pursue, and very 
soon the party was arranged about the 
door of No. 21. 

Randolph stood in the centre, at the 
door, pistol in hand. On his right 
stood Colone! Seely, and on his left 
Mr. Elmore. Immediately behind him 
stood Huckleberry, while in his rear, 
on the left, was Abram, half dead with 
terror, the two ladies facing him, both 
calm and resolute. 

Randolph glanced about him, and 
then raising bis pistol, struck the door 
loudly with the butt. 

The silent halls of the hotel echoed 
with the sound, and old Abram mut- 
tered a rapid prayer for personal de- 
liverance from the wrath of John 
Rasp. 


x (To be continued.) 





LINES WRITTEN ON THE RUMP PARLIAMENT IN 1639. 


Wise men suffer, good men grieve, 
Knaves devise and fools believe ; 

Help, O, Lord, snd aid unto us, 

Else knaves and fools will quite undo us, 
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IN A CAUSE THAT THEY THOUGHT RIGHT, 


“In a cause that they thought right!”* 
Slavish and craven strain! 

Is it Might makes Right in your conscience-code, 
And cudgels to this. your brain? 


“In a cause that we thought right!” 
O, logic of the lash! 

For that bristling arms are with us no moro, 
Nor the cannon- peal and flash. 


Shall we call Right Wrong for these? 
Shall we say who wins is best? 

Of Rectitude—immutable Truth, 
Do we make brute force the test? 


Tn a cause that we thought right!” 
What think ye now? and why? 

Have results transmuted Eternal Truth? 
Or blinded your equity eye? 


** A cause that we thought right!” 
Ephemera on the wall! 

Does it taint His Truth, destroy His Law, 
If the same shall creep or fall? 


You transcend the terms of your bona 
In your loyalty to Might, 

It has conquered your acquiescence in terms, 
Not bought your conception of Right. 


Do you feign your new-born zeal? 
The clumsiness of your art 

Shall better bear insult to the brain 
Than brotherhood to the heart. 


Better challenge the stern It Is— 
Threaten honestly to his face, 

With weapons of peace to conquer him yet, 
And God give ye heart of grace! 


Ye have promised to sheathe the sword, 
Aye, keep your faith with might, 

But who asks repudiation of self 
In—*‘ the cause that we thought right ?” 


Valueless verdict wrung 
By the strong man’s grasp at your throat, 





* Many newspaper editors, 
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‘Till a stronger comes and ¢laims your voice, 
And ye sing to the self-same note— 


Birds of a single note, 


Birds of a single song, 
The same in defeat or victory— 
**Hurra! hurra for the strong!” 





REMINISCENCES OF THE SON OF NAPOLEON 1 


[BY JAMES W. WALL.] 


Unt my visit to Europe, in 1854, I 
was a firm believer in the reports in 
circulation regarding the cruel treat- 
ment of the son of the great Napo- 
Icon by the Austrians, A hurried visit 
to Vienna enabled me-to correct these 
impressions, and cast a more favorable 
light upon the history, talents and am- 
bition of the young prince. 

I was waiting one morning very pt 
tiently at the Hotel Munich, for the ar- 
rival of my cicerone, Marx, of whose 
ability, honesty, and large experience 
as a guide, the loquacious little land- 
lord had been disvoursing at great 
length. 1 bad but afew days to scour 
the city in sight-seeing, and desired 
the leadership of one whose compre- 
hensive and discriminating knowledge 
of localities would enable him to cons 
centrate my labors to a g: od purpose. 
Soon Marx arrived. In outward ap- 
pearance he was as finished a gentle- 
man as one could desire to sev. He 
consequently understood the influence 
of first impressions. His dress was 
faultless, and there was an air of quiet, 
elegant ease about him, reminding me 
very much of the well known Henry 


Wyckoff, so queerly associated with 
the annals of English and American 
diplomacy. Marx spoke English al- 
most faultlessly, an accomplishment, I 
learned afterwards, he had acquired 
while serving in the capacity of valet 
to an English nobleman in London, 
where he had resided several years. 
It did not take me long to arrange with 
this elegant individual the fees of ol- 
fice, which, to my surprise, were much 
more reasonable than I had any rea- 
son to expect from the proverbial cha- 
racter of Austrian guides for extor- 
tion, 

Our first visit was to the subterra- 
nean chamber under the Church of the 
Capuchins, where the embalmed buried 
majesty of the House of Hapsbury re- 
pose, but without their bowels, as all the 
interior arrangements o! Austrian roy- 
aity, hermetically sealed in silver vases, 
find a resting place in the Church of 
St. Augustine, or in the Cathedial of 
St. Amiens Stephen, thé heart and en- 
trails being equally divided between 
tuem. In these vaulis below the Ciurch 
of the Capuciins, are the nivety-three 
imperial coffius, some of silver and 
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‘some of bronze. Nothing in the way 
of a mausoleum could be finer than 
the bronze tombs erected in one of 
these vaulted chambers by the cele- 
brated Maria Theresa for her husband, 
and within which she herself was af- 
terwards entombed. It is an immense 
sarcophagus of bronze, ornamented at 
the sides with raised work of pure sil- 
ver, representing remarkable incidents 
in their lives, The half reclining figures 
in bronze of the royal pair, upon the 
top, are most beautiful, and character- 
ized by a sharpness of outline and an 
elegance of finish not surpassed by 
any of modern execution. They are 
full-sized statue-, and that nob‘e pre- 
sence and majestic look of the Em- 
press, once so proverbial throughout 
Europe, are most admirably preserved. 
A large medal of solid gold, present- 
ing the classic profile uf one of her 
daughters, ornaments the foot of the 
tomb. The sarcophagus stands upon 
a lofty pedestal in the centre of the 
vaulted chamber, while round it in de- 
cent order placed, are the bronze cof- 
fins of their children and grand-chil- 
dren. In the next .:rypt lie Francis of 
Austria and his Empress, parents of 
Maria Louisa, in a large bronze sarco- 
phagus, while near it, upon the stove 
floor of the vault, may be seen the 
bronze coffins of the Empress herself, 
and that child of such brilliant hopes, 
but unhappy destiny, the son of Napo- 
leon, who was to sustain the reputa- 
tion of the House that Rodolph of his 
name had founded. Strange that the 
blood of the injured, insulted, and per- 
secuted Josephene should now quicken 
the pulses of him who occupies the 
French imperial throne, to obtain an 
heir for which she was most cruelly 
thrust aside to make room for a daugh- 
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ter of the House of Hapsburg Lor- 
raine. That Empress and her son die 
exiles from France, while the grandson 
of the despised Josephine, and if ru- 
mor lies not, without one dr p of Napo- 
leon’s blood in his veins, wields the 
sceptre of Napoleon, and restores the 
ancient glories of his reign. Who 
shall say, in the face of all this, that 
God is not just; or that there is no 
Nemesis iv history ? 

It was over the bronze coin of this 
son of so many hopes, and about whose 
life the world seems tq know as little 
as it dues abuut “ The Iron Mask,” that 
I obtained from Marx the*following in- 
teresting incidents. I had spoken 
quite severely of the unnatural cruelty 
with which the young prince had been 
treated by those who had been so near- 
ly allied to him, when I was met by 
the indignant protest of Marx, who 
denounced all those reports as the 
sheerest fabrications. 

“He came to the halls of his mater- 
nal ancestors,” said my informant, 
“with his education to be commenced, 
aud his charact r moulded. Of course 
it was the desire of his grandfatl.er 
that he should be educated as a Ger- 
manic price, and if he manifested; as 
he giew older, ny enthusiasm for the 
military profession, it should be encou- 
raged ; but still it was held to be good 
policy to keep him excluded from all 
connection or communication with the 
political agitators of France When 
I first saw the prince, his frame had 
all the slenderness and frailty of in- 
funcy. There was a paleness of the 
cheek, and a languor in the expression 
of the eye, that most clearly indicated 
great delicacy of constitution. At the 
time I first saw him, he was just 
springing into manhood, and took the 
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greatest delight in military exercises, 
of which he was inordinately fond, 
and in which he attained great profi- 
ciency. His spirit and unremitting 
attention to his military duties, soon 
devoured his strength, and it was dur- 
ing these last months of his life, while 
rapidly sinking beneath the ravages 
of disease, that I was called upon to 
attend him as his body servant, and 
often did I wheel him about in his gar- 
den chair among the leafy glades and 
quiet solitudes of Schoenbrun, attend- 
ing him until he breathed his last, in the 
very chamber his father occupied when 
flushed with the glories of the con- 
quest of Vienna. It was a cruel story 
the Napoleonists circulated all over 
Europe that the young prince was poi- 
soned by order of his grandfather. Ne- 
ver did I behold such affection as ex- 
isted between the aged Francis and 
his grandson. Never did a day pass 
during the last years of the life of the 
prince, when time could be spared from 
his duties, that his grandfather was 
not by his side for hours, lavishing on 
him the most endearing epithets, and 
the most unremitting kindness. The 
prince was evidently very fond of his 
grandfather, and often used to speak 
to me of his affectionate attentions 
with tears in his eyes, 

“Thave already said that he took 
great delight in military exercises. It 
was on the 10th of June, 1831, that 
the prince was appointed a Licutenant- 
Colonel, and took command of the Hun- 
garian regiment in Vienna I was pre- 
sent with an immense crowd that had 
come out of the city to witness the 
parade that was to inaugurate the 
event. It was evident to all when the 
!prince made his appearance that death 
* would soon claim him for his own. He 
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could hardly sit upright on his horse ; 
but there was a fire in his eye, and a 
singular ‘strength in the tone of his 
voice, that evinced how great and suc- 
cessful were the struggles his pride 
and will were making against his phy- 
sical weakness. In him everything 
announced the symptoms of the fatal 
disease which attacks more particular- 
ly the sensitive and the beautiful ; and 
while the eye beams with lustre, and 
the check glows with a seeming rosy 
freshness, is insidiously undermining 
the health, ard slowly but surely gnaw- 
ing at the vitals. [heard Dr. Malgette, 
on that occasion, shortly after the drill, 
say to the prince quite earnestly, ‘I 
desire you to remember that you have 
a will of iron in a body of glass, and 
this indulgence of yours in violent ex- 
ercise must soon prove fatal’ The 
next day Malgette considered it his 
duty to report the precarious condition 
of the health of the prince. Both pa. 
tient and physician the next day after, 
were summoned into the imperial pre- 
sence. Malgette made his report. The 
emperor then turned to the prince and 
said: ‘You will repair immediately to 
Schoenbrun” The prince bowed res- 
pectfully, but as he was raising his 
head, he gave a glance of excessive 
indignation towards his physician, and 
said in a low, earnest tone, ‘it is you 
who have put me under arrest.’ It was 
only a few weeks after this that I was 
called upon to attend him, The pro- 
cess of his disease was most singular- 
ly rapid, being of the kind known as 
galloping consumption ; but as each 
day I wheeled him about the grounds, 
and was an eye-wituess to his patient 
endurance, his almost womanly gen- 
tleness, and felt’ the fascination of his 
manners, my feelings of attachment 
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grew stronger and stronger, so that 
when the de-troyer claimed him, and 
his eyelids closed in death, I felt that 
I had lost my dearest friend, and wept 
like a child. I never observed his re- 
semblance to his father until a few 
hours after his death. The face, as it 
often does in death, went back in its 
_ Outline, until it took that form which 
in fancy struck every one from its mar- 
vellous resemblance to the great em- 
peror. 

“The prince was passionately fond 
of reading everything pertaining to 
the history of his illustrious parent, 
and had perused almost everything 
that had been written concerning him. 
He had accumulated a perfect library, 
in every language, of biographies ef 
Napoleon, with commentaries on all 
his important battles. To Prince Met- 
ternich he is said to have often re- 
marked ; ‘The essential object of my 
~ life should not be to make myself un- 
worthy the glory of my father ; I hope 
to be able to reach that point, and must 
try to approximate his high qualities, 
taking care to avoid the rocks upon 
which he was shipwrecked,’ 

“Qne morning a,short time before 
his death, he said to me, ‘Mark, my 
good fellow, how I abominate this 
wretched body that thus sinks in spite 
of my will’ As he said this, there 
was a fire about his eye, and a com- 
pression about his lips, that reminded 
one strongly of some portraits of the 
Emperor. The burden of the conver- 
sation, while I was with him, was about 
his father and his. campaigns, and he 
would converse about them, ‘not show- 
ing any signs of weariness, whereas 
upon all other su jects he soon became 
listless and fatigued. One morning, 
in speaking of Waterloo, he said: ‘I 
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-have often wondered my father did not 


follow the advice of my uncle, and per- 
ish there at the head of his guards. 
Whata glorious death this would have 
been, and what a magnificent close to 
his brilliant career. Ah, these perfi- 
dious English! Why could they not 
have treated him with that magnani- 
mity I know he would have shown 
their great Wellington, if the fortunes 
of war had thrown him into my fa- 
ther’s hands? His familiarity with 
every incident in his father’s life was 
perfectly marvellous, and it was to me 
a considerable source of delight to 
hear bim expatiate upon the great con- 
ceptions of Napoleon, and listen to his 
well digested and appreciative criti- 
cisms upon some of his military achieve- 
ments. He appeared to be perfectly 
familiar with the locality of every bat- 
tle-field where his father’s eagles had 
witnessed triumph or disaster ; while 
his knowledge of the prominent traits 
distingishing each of the Marshals by 
whom he was surrounded, exhibited 
what an appreciative and critical judg- 
ment he had brought to bear on this 
his favorite study The last week of 
his life that he was able to take exer- 
cise in the open air, he appeared, con- 
trary to the usual influences produced 
by this insidious disease, to be op- 
pressed with the belief that he was 
about to die; but his unly anxiety 
seemed to rest upon the doubt whether 
he should recoguize his father in the 
other world. He indulged in most cu- 
rious speculations in regard to his fa- 
ther’s employment in a future state; 
and whether he would there find exer- 
cise for his military genius, and fre 
quently repeated the Germaa poem- 
that gives permanency to the super- 
stition of the old soldiers of the Em- 
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pire, that the good Emperor reappears 
on every anniversary of his birth, to 
hold a midnight revery. He always 
repeated with great delight the follow- 
ing verses in that poem: 


‘And when midnig '\t robes the sky, 
The E nperor leaves his tomb, 
And rides along surrounded by 
His shadowy staff in the gloom. 


‘A silver star so bright, 
Is glittering on his breast ; 
In a uniform of blue and white, 
And a gray camp cloak he is drest. 


‘The moonbeams shine afar 
On the various marshalled groups, 

As the man with the glittering silver star 
Proceeds to review his troops. 


*In files the troops advance, 
And then are no longer seen ; 
The challenging watch-word given is 
France, 
We answer it, St. Helene.” 


“The two last verses seemed to be 
especial favcrites with him, and he re- 
peated them with a spirit and energy 
that were delightful to witness.” 

In alluding to Maria Louisa, Marx 
said that her attentions to her son were 
unremitting during his short illness, 
and he breathed his last sigh in her 
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arms, exclaiming, ‘“ Oh, mother, I am 
dying !” but that she always appeared 
to him as very indifferent to the mem- 
ory of her husband, an indifference 
clearly manifested by her second mar- 
riage with one inferior to herself in 
rank, and possessing neither attrac- 
tions of mind nor person. 

My informant ceased his narrative ; 
and I continued for some time wander- 
ing through this royal necropolis, every 
now and then reading some familiar 
historic name on the coffin lid, that 
brought up memories of mailed knights, 
and warrior kings in battle slain, or 
dying by the assassin’s knife, the 
strangler’s cord, or the poisoned bowl. 
I emerged from the damp vaults of the 
Capuchins with new and more agree- 
able impressions of the son of the 
great Napoleon, and with charitable 
feelings towards members of the House 
of Hapsburg-Lorraine now mouldering 
there. The life of him who, in his 
cradle, had been saluted with the title 
of King of Rome, was brief ; but brief 
as it was, it served as a most wither- 
ing satire upon the aspirations of hu- 
man ambition. : 





THE LADY'S BLUSH. 


(From the Arabic of Radhi Billah.) 


Leila, whenever I gaze on thee, 
My alter’d cheek turns pale, - 
While upon thine, sweet maid, I see 
A deep’ning blush prevail. 


Leila, shall I to thee the cause impart 
Why such a change takes place ? 
The crimson stream deserts my heart, 

To mantle on thy face. 
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“ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF POETRY.” 


Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, in 
his paper entitled as above, appearing 
in the issue of ‘The Galaxy” for July 
ist, though giving some sayings quite 
acceptable, has nevertheless, in two 
or three of his renderings of judg- 
ment, contrived to run counter to cer- 
tain opinions or prepossessions of our 
own. He asks, “What is poetry? 
Can we not reduce it to exact terms ? 
For our part, we are fully impressed 
with the power of man’s highest cor- 
poreal faculty, speech, to express in 
words the nature of any influence to 
which his being is fairly subjected. 
The late Mr. Poe, though often super- 
ficial in his researches, was a believer 
in this adequacy, and made an effort 
after the philosophical manner when 
conceiving his formula, ‘Poetry is 
the rhythmical creation of beauty,’ 
His error lay in the subsequent. ex- 
planation of his terms, by which he 
limited beauty almost to the depart- 
ment of the sensorious, and somewhat 
restricted the poet to mechanical pro- 
cesses and effects.” 

Mr. Stedman’s answer to his own 
question is this: “ Poetry is rhythmi- 
cal, imaginative language interpreting 
nature.” Then follow a separating 
and defining of the words forming the 
sentence. “The word nature,” says 
the definition, “is here used, in its 
widest and profoundest sense, to in- 
clude every aspect and principle ‘of 
the universe, physical and spiritual, 
with their co-relative attributes of 


beauty, goodness and truth. It em- 
braces all material forms and forces, 
all created beipgs ; finally, and the 
result of all, the passions, intuitions, 
aspirations, whose presence is the ex- 
istence, and whose action is the his- 
tory of the mind and soul of man.” 
But, although nature, thus filling 
every modicum of immensity, is to be 
the one subject of the poet, “her un- 
attractive or distorted phases should 
not be objects of his too frequent con- 
templation ; for a chosen and repeated 
lowness of theme will degrade the 
tone of his productions. He is not, in 
the vulgar sense, an imitator or re- 
producer of her external forms. There 
is an inner mystery behind every out- 
ward truth, and unto its revelation the 
mere copyist can never attain. We 
perceive that the poet, while interprete 
ing nature’s external forms, so glori- 
fies and adjusts them, that we catch 
for ourselves the beauty of her higher 
and future combinations. He thus be- 
comes a prophet : 

** For he sings of what the world will be 

When the years have died away.” 

Through his imagiaation we feel 
that we walk upon the boiders of the 
infinite, and have glimpses of other ex- 
istences and far off serener worlds. 

Neither must the poet forget that 
“he is a man of like emotions and ex- 
periences with those about him; and 
amid all the harmonies of natural 
things, he must seek and discover 
*  ¢ Phe still, sad music of humanity,’ 
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To set forth nature in a cold, material 
and unsympathetic form, is to fail of 
elevating the souls of those whom he 
addresses.” 

“The poet, like other artists, must 
contemplate his work as a whole, and 
invariably, when a question arises be- 
tween the retention of a favorite pas- 
sage and the preservation of the gene- 
ral effect, sacrifice the former to the 
latter. Tone, harmony and connected 
total expression are the tests of con- 
structive power.” 

“The conflict of a prevailing didac- 
tic manner with the true poetic spirit 
is at last most thoroughly understood. 
To all its faults the sentiment of our 
late school has added this great excel- 
lence, that it is wholly hostile to mo- 
ralization in verse. The critics. per 
ceive that the mission of art is not to 
teach in homilies, but through the 
ninistrations of the beautiful.” 


Finally, as to the province of the 
poet, he “is endowed with boundless 
freedom, and adopts or changes all 


modes at will. Those who would re- 
strict him to lyrical song, for example, 
and who decry the claims of a poem 
which canaot be read at a single sit- 
ting, conform their theory to their own 
weakness, which is incapable of en- 
during vrolonged or renewed eleva- 
tion of soul No; the poet is limited 
to no rhythm, dialect, locality, inci- 
dent, or school. He is an universal 
eclectic, though never an indolent and 
doubting chooser.” 

Now, the points of our objection to 
all this range themselves in a line run- 
ning in direction indicated as fol- 
lows :—The essayist first condemns 
Poe’s explanation as wanting in 
length, breadth, depth and essence - 
then, in going through the process of 
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his own expounding, he reproduces not 
only the spirit, but the substantial 
letter of that explanation, making it, 
indeed, the only portion of the defini- 
tion offered by himself which will 
bear the test of a close analysis. For 
instance, in pronouncing against “mo- 
ralization in verse,” he does nothing 
but follow his original ; for all through 
Poe’s criticisms of productions claim- 
ing to be poetical, is the error of di- 
dacticism held up for reprehension, 
In truth, the iterations and reiterations 
upon the matter are so many as to be 
themselves offensive, were it not that 
the evil decried had become so widely 
spread and strengly rooted, and of so 
rank a growth as to require continual 
digging around in ordér for its eradi- 
cation. Poe was virtually alone in 
his self-appointed work of eradication, 
having united against him the popular 
school of poets, with Longtellow, per- 
haps, at their head in this country, 
and with the horde of penny paper re- 
viewers, puff-pipes in trim, for a rear 
guard. The success of his labor may 
be gathered from Mr. Stedman’s ad- 
mission of the present perception by 
the critics, that the mission of art is 
not to teach in homilies, but through 
the ministrations of the beautiful. 
Such perception he grants to be the 
result of “the sentiment of our late 
school,” which sentiment “has added 
this great excellence, that it is wholly 
hostile to moralization in verse.” We 
take the liberty to adopt so much as 
quite a high, though evidently an un- 
intentional, compliment paid to Poe 
himself; for who, besides him, can, 
with any show of a regard for facts, 
be introduced as the teacher in “our 
late school ?” 

To proceed with our synopsis; It 
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is declared that “the poet must con- 
template his work as a whole, and in- 
variably, when a question arises be- 
tween the retention of a favorite pas- 
sage and the preservation of the 
general effect, sacrifice the former to 
the latter.” Poe insists upon the same 
over and over again, even going so 
far, for his totality and acme of effect, 
as to require the last stanza of a poem 
to be composed first, in order that the 
first, fresh, untiied, therefore the lof- 
tiest, inspiration of the music may be 
caught and centered where it will give 
the finishing touch to the picture in 
the imagination of him who shall pe 
ruse the poem. For example, see 
“The Philosophy .of Composition,” in 
which it is stated that some of the 
opening lines of “The Raven” were 
purposely weakened, that they should 
not, by relation, take from the strength 
which had been previously concentrat- 
ed in the closing verse. 

To set forth nature in a cold, mate- 
rial and unsympathetic form, is a fail- 
ure on the part of the poet to elevate 
the souls of those whom he addresses. 
We need only to withdraw the phrase, 
elevation of soul, and put it in italics, 
in order to remind the reader that he 
is listening to the instruction of Poe, 
who was constant in pressing the 
claim that the office of the poet is, not 
to excite the passions or start the in- 
tellect, but to raise the soul, and 
awaken it to visions as if it were of 
the realm above the real, the weird, 
inthralling beauties of which are not, 
save in glimpses through his presci- 
ent eye, to be opened upon the world 
of mortals. 

Now, a brief proving of Mr. Sted- 
man’s elucidation by itself, to find how 
well it hangs together. We have 
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already copied the passages express- 
ing the meaning attached to the word 
nature. It includes everything con- 
ceivable throughout all the universe, 
whether pertaining to the body and 
spirit of man, the love of woman, the 
fat of animals, or to the ingredients 
making up the dead clods lying in the 
midst of the meuntains. We don’t 
know as there is anything from which 
to dissent in what is said upon the 
terms rhythmical, language, and in- 
terpreting, each of these having a 
specific signification, well understood 
and generally received. But in leay- 
ing the word imaginative wholly un- 
defined, as it in reality has been left, 
it seems to us that the definer has ne 
glected to provide himself with the 
very instrument which, other parts be- 
ing in order, would have served as a 
key for the full unfolding of bis sub- 
ject. .The imaginary is literally the 
opposite of the actual ; so that inter- 
preting nature in imaginative lan- 
guage is giving a false interpretation. 
We think Mr. Stedman will hardly 
consent that his propositions take such 
a turn; yet, by the singing of his 
term through its proper changes, so 
to speak, he might have made it ap- 
ply exactly to the object sought. He 
should have had resort, here also, to 
his predecessor, who would have guid- 
ed him to a compreliension how that 
which is discarded by the mind as 
contrary to fact may, all the more 
surely, steal into the spirit’s mysteri- 
ous recesses, a revelation of truth ex- 
tending upward into the life everlast- 
ing. But we have to do particularly 
with the foundation word, nature In- 
terpreting nature in any one of her 
phases constitutes poetry ; still, na- 
ture’s unattractive or distorted phases 
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should not be the objects of the poet’s 
too frequent contemplations. Why 
should they not? There is no sem- 
blance of a reason why given in the 
original provision. According to that, 


inspiration can as well and as often be - 


found in an unsightly as in a lovely 
scene—as well in the gnawing of the 
earth-worm upon a carrion carcass, as 
in the strange uprisings, through a 
mirage, of unknown cities, dipped in 
the gold of sunbeams and mist. 

Again, the poet, amid all the harmo- 
nies of natural things, must seek for 
and discover 

“The still sad music of humanity,” 

else he fails to do his appointed work. 
Here, too, a condition is set which is 
neither stated nor implied in the gene- 
ral definition ; for even the most “ libe- 
ral constructionist,” though he. may 
maintain, that Nature embraces all 
mankind, cannot but allow that she 
may be interpreted without having re- 
ference at all to persons. Mr. Sted- 
man must admit this, and hence 
his conclusions knock all the props 
from underneath his premises, or must 
present himeelf as holding to the ab. 
surd doctrine that any given single 
poem, to come up to his standard, must 
describe all the sights, sounds and mo- 
tions of all the lifeless things and 
-breathing animals, as well as give 
veice to the multitudinous desires, 
hopes, fears, and unuttered longings of 
all the human beings throughout the 
bounds of the universe. 

The summing up of the whole mat- 
ter is, that the theory broached is ra- 
dically wrong. By a usage which has 


come to be common consent, the natu-. 


ral world and the world of human kind 
are reckoned apart> so that nature 
does not include, “finally, and as the 
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result of all, the passions, intuitions, 
aspirations, whose presence is the ex- 
istence, and whose action is the histo- 
ry of the mind and soul of man ;” and 
there is no point, no significance, no 
clear, distinct idea, in the proposition 
that poetry is the rhythmitical, imagina- 
tive language interpreting nature. 
Has not Pce given a better response 
than this to’the question which it was 
intended toanswer? His deduction is, 
that poetry is the creation of beauty. 
We leave out the term rhythmitical, be- 
cause Poe was accustomed to employ 
it rather in the explanation than in the 
general statement of his definition, 
holding rhythm and rhyme to be indis- 
pensable mediums for the origination 
of his images of beauty, therefore that 
the word beauty, by itself, included 
the idea embraced in the other two 
words. 

Well, to create is, in short, to form 
@ new compound out of elements al- 
ready existing ; and to create beauty, 
in a poem, is to combine words so that 
the resulting composition shall impress 
the recipient of the imprint of the 
beautiful with its novelty, its strange- 
ness, its something made up of sublime 
picturings, of wonderful harmonies, and 
of aspirations indescribable and full 
of awe, reaching away into the clime 
of the Inficite. Which is the recipient 
of the imprint of the beautiful—ia it 
the heart or the mind? According to 
Poe, neither, but the soul. The prin- 
cipal force of his argument is expended 
in maintaining and exemplifying this. 
And to our view, he firmly fixes his 
position. Mr. Stedman giants as much 
in requiring his poets to teach through 
the ministrations of the beautiful, by 
touching the soul of their readers. 

It follows upon all this—upon Mr. 
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Poe’s analizations, and upon his critic’s 
uncred ted copyings from them—that 
“those who decry the claims of a poem 
which cannot be read at a single sit- 
ting,” do not “conform their theory to 
their own weakness.” On the com 
trary, the very nature of the emotious 
which are asserted to have their seut 
in the soul, demands that there shall 
be no break before the full effect of 
stirring them has been produced. For 
illustration, suppose one having his 
soul’s sense enwrapped and carried 
away in a strain of music, would there 
be no injury done to the totality of ef- 
fect in suspending the strain in its 
midst, and taking it up again the next 
hour or the nextday? Mr. Stedman 
will scarcely be imclined to reply in 
the negative, we fancy. Then let him 
show wherein our illustration is unfair, 
or recall his insinuation of weakness 
against his progenitor and master in 
all the essentials of a sound criticism. 

Perhaps we cannot more fitly close 
this somewhat rambling commentary 
than by quoting a portion of a review 
of “ Longfellow’s Ballads,” appearing 
in an old torn number of “ Graham’s 
Magazine,” (April, 1842,) which has 
just now come to our hand from a heap 
ef rubbish in an out-of-the-way corner. 
Mr. Poe says : 

“In our last number we had some 
hasty observations on these ballads’ 
—observations which we now propose 
in some measure to amplify and ex- 
plain. 

“It may be remembered that, among 
other points,» we demurred to Mr. 
Longfellow’s themes, or-rather to their 
general character. We found fault 
with the too obtrusive nature of their 
didacticism. Some years ago, we 
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urged a similar objection to one’ or 
two of the longer pieces of Bryant, 
and neither time nor reflection has 
sufficed to modify in the slightest par- 
ticular our convictions upon this to- 
pic. 

“We have said that Mr. Longfel- 
low’s conception of the aims of poesy 
is erroneous ; he does violent wrong 
to his own high powers; and now the 
question is, what are his ideas of the 
aims of the muse, as we gather these 
ideas from the general tendency of his 
poems? It will be at once evident 
that, imbued with the pecuiar spirit 
of German song (a pire convention- 
ality), he regards the inculcation of a 
moral as essential. Here we find it 
necessary to repeat that we have re- 
ference only to the general tendency 
of his compositions ; for there are 
some magnificent exceptions, where, 
as if by accident, he has permitted his 
genius to get the better of his conven- 
tional prejudice. But didacticism is 
the prevalent tone of his song. His 
invention, his imagery, his all, is made 
subservient to the elucidation of some 
one or more points (but rarely of more 
than one) which he looks upon as 
truth. And that this mode of proce- 
dure will fiud stern defenders should 
never excite surprise, so long as the 
world is full to overflowing with cant 
and conventicles. There are men who 
will scramble on all fours through the 
muddiest sloughs of vice to pick up a 
single apple of virtue. There are 
things called men who, so long as the 
sun rolls, will greet with snufiling 
huzzds every figure that takes upon 
itself the semblance of truth, even 
although the figure, in itself only a 
stuffed Paddy,’ be as much out of 
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place as a toga on the statue of Wash- 
ington, or out of season as rabbits in 
the days of the dog-star. 

“Now, with as deep a reverence for 
‘the true’ as ever inspired the bosom 
of mortal man, we would limit, in 
many respects, its modes of inculca- 
tion. We would limit to enforce them. 
We would not render them impotent 
by dissipation, The demands of truth 
are severe. She has no sympathy 
with the myrtles. All that is indis- 
pensible in song is all with which she 
has anything todo, To deck her in 
gay robes is to render her a harlot, 
It is but making her a flaunting para- 
dox to wreathe her in gems and flow- 
ers. To convey ‘the true,’ we are re- 
quired to dismiss from the attention 
all inessentials. We must be perspi- 
cuous, precise, terse. We need con- 
centration rather than expansion of 
mind, We must be calm, unimpas- 
sioned, unexcited—in a word, we must 

‘be in that peculiar mood which, as 
nearly as possible, is the exact con- 
verse of the poetical. He must be 
blind, indeed, who cannot perceive 
the radical and chasmal difference be- 
tween the truthful and the poetical 
modes of inculcation. He must be 
grossly wedded to conventionalisms 
who, in spite of this difference, shall 
still attempt to reconcile the obs: inate 
oils and waters of poetry and truth. 

“Dividing the world of mind into 
its most obvious and immediately re- 
cognizable distinctions, we have the 
pure intellect, taste, and the moral 
sense. We place taste between the 
intellect and the moral sense, because 
itis just this intermediate space which, 
in the mind, it occupies. It is the con- 
necting link in the triple chain. It 
serves to sustain a mutual intelligence 
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between the extremes. It appertains, 
in strict’ appreciation, to the former, 
but is distinguished from the latter by 
so faint a difference, that Aristotle has 
not hesitated to class some of its ope- 
rations among the virtues themselves. 
But the offices of the trio are broadly 
marked. Just as conscience, or the 
moral sense, recognizes duty ; just as 
the intellect deals with truth, so is it 
the part of taste alone to inform us of 
beauty. And poesy is the handmaiden 
bat of taste; yet we would not be 
misunderstood. This handmaiden is 
not forbidden to moralize in her own 
fashion ; she is not forbidden to de 
pict, but to reason and preach of, vir- 
tue. As of this latter conscience re- 
cognizes the obligation, so intellect 
teaches the expediency, while taste 
contents herself with displaying the 
beauty—waging war with vice merely 
on the ground of its inconsistency 
with fitness, harmony, proportion.” 
[We wish it to be understood that we 
are not quite satisfied with the employ- 
ment of the word taste in such con- 
nection ; for whatever appropriate sig- 
nification it may have had originally, 
it is now so brought down to discrimi- 
nate the mere, petty ornaments of 
dress and the like, as to seem out of 
place, sitting in judgment upon the 
proportions of the pinion which shall 
bear the spirit into view of its glories 
to come. Likewise, let it be noticed 
how far Poe is from limiting beauty to 
the department of the sensuous.—Ep. ] 

“An important condition of man’s 
immortal nature is this, plainly—the 
sense of the beautiful. This it is which 
ministers to bis delight in the mani- 
fold forms and colors and sounds and 
sentiments amid which he exists. And, 
jast as the eyes of Amaryllis are re 
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peated in the mirror, or the living lily 
in the lake, so is.the mere record of 
these forms and colors and sound and 
sentiments—so is their mere oral or 
written repetition a duplicate source 
of delight. But this repetition is not 
poesy. He who shall merely sing 
with whatever rapture, in however 
harmonious strains, or with however 
vivid a truth of imitation, of the sights 
and sounds which greet him in com 
mon with all mankind—he, we say, 
has yet failed to prove his divine title. 
There is still a longing unsatisfied, 
which he has been impotent to fulfil. 
There is still a thirst unquenchable, 
which to allay he has shown us no 
crystal springs. This burning thirst 
belongs to the immortal essence of 
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man’s nature. It is equally a conse- 
quence and an indication of his per 
ennial life. It is the desire of the 
moth for the star. It is not the mere 
appreciation of the beauty before us. 
It is a wild effort to reach the beauty 
above. It is a forethought of the love- 
liness to come. It is a passion to be 
satiated by no sublunary sights, or 
sounds, or sentiments ; and the soul, 
thus athirst, strives to allay its fever 
in futile efforts at creation. Inspired 
with a prescient ecstacy of the beauty 
beyond the grave, it struggles, by mul- 
tiform novelty of combination among 
the things and thoughts of time, to an- 
ticipate some portion of that loveli- 
ness, whose very elements, perlaps, 
appertain solely to eternity, 
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I sit and pray beside the cradle, 

Ard draw, my child, the veil from thee, 
And as I o’er it bend and listen, 

How purely dost thou look to me! 


Let me implore with prayer so fervent, 
That thus while thy existence rolls, 

Thy soul may in thine eye beam purely, 
O, thou sweet image of our souls! 


RADICALS AND PEACE DEMOCRATS. 


** T have seen the wicked [‘‘ Radical”] in great power, 
And spreading bimself like a green bay-tree ; 

Yet he passed away, and to, he was not ; 

Yea, I sought him, but he could riot be found, 

Mark the perfect man, [Peace Democrat, ] 


And behold the upright, 


For the end of that man is peace.” 
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But yield yourself to Natare, and you drink, 
From her abundant fountains as you go, 

New life and gladness! "Tis but to throw wide 
The bosom, and absorb, through eye and ear, 
The aliment of beauty. 


« But forzet 
That you have cares and studies, and great thoughts, 
Shaping an empire—the ambitious zeal 
For conquest,.and a life beyond your time ; 
That men behold your coming with a hope, 
And look to your departure with a fear ; 
That you're a man of state, from whom the nation 
Expects great things; that you’re a man of wealth, 
Needing great speculations to increase 
The useless treasure, that upon your soul 
Hangs heavy, with an ever-pressing care, 
Lest wealth take wings to itself, and flee away, 
As with a dream at dawning ; that you are poor, 
Needing some daily struggle to disarm 
The wolf that ever rages at your door, 
For wife and precious ones! 
Our tyrannies 
Of self, stand over us ever, in some shape 
Of persecution ; and between our pleasures 
And hearts, for ever interpose denial ; 
And so life palls upon us, and the beautiful 
Fades everywhere from nature! 


Would you forth, 
Seeking her blessings? 


Then depart, forgetful 
Of what you are ; deliver yourself to her ; 
Hearken her counsels only—song or whisper— 
And be a freeman in her fond embrace, 
Untrammell’d and unterrified by seif! 


Oh! she is such a charmer, that, but give her 
The privilege, and she will, with a whisper, 
Steal softly to each warm place in your bosom, 
And make it fruitful of delicious fondness, 

To keep it warm forever. 
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She will sing you 
Through zephyr and leaf, a song shall rouse up fancy, 
To uses of her wings ; and though she wander, 
Capricious as the bird or bee, as happy 
In the discovery of honied treasures, 
Lurking in rugged tree or simple flower, 
Yet will she bring you her discoveries home, 
If you but woo her. 


Drowsing on the bankside, 
Half dreaming, she will troop before your vision, 
With royal train of beauties ; each with tribute 
To satisfy the longings in your bosom, 
As these declare for beauty. 


You shall gather 
From this sweet commerce with her goodly train, 
Great store of thoughts and fancies, most delicious, 
That shall bring recompense in lonely hours, 
Long season : after ; and rare melodies 
Will haunt your senses with most loving echoes, 
From ditties, sinking now into your soul 
Unvoiced, that, when the hours grow sad about you, 
Shalk bring you cheering, and make strong your spirit 
For the rough troubles of the encroaching world. 


Never than Nature was there fonder mother 
To him who brings due service and allegiance, 
And searches lovingly her haunts of refuge, 
Forgetful of vain pa sions ; still imploring, 
With open heart, her counsels with her fondness, - 
She gives, besides, her blessings, in such fortune, 
As wealth may neither buy nor sell ; nor fate 
Rob from the treasury of a loving heurt. 


‘Oh! see, and hearken! with mysterious whisper 
The breeze comes laden ; murmurs of the brooklet 
Body the music dear to innocent fancies, 

When love grows first a wooer, aiming fond'y 

At proper utterance of the flush he feels ; 

And, with the choral songs of wind and forest, 
The very sou! grows lifted into stature, 

Feeling the effusion of a sovereign God, 

And finds great wings that bear it onward, upward, 
Until it grows illuminate, in presence 

Of the Eternal Beauty, which makes Nature 

The type of the Eternal. 


Tm a dreamer 
In the world’s notion ; but, if these be dreams 
‘They are not less my ra tures. I have pleasures 
“In this mute converse with the woods and waters, 
That fertilize all senses, and make fruitful 
The whole soul-garden, 
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What if I forget 

That bread is wanted forthe morrow? Now, 
Iam full-fe:! The old gods brivg me food ; 
And in forgetfulness of the physical need, 
The spirit drinks of such a nourishment 
_As clothes each mortal faculty wit . wings, 
To fly to all the gardens of delight, 

Where still an angel keeps the gate, and beckong 
Each to his proper province, and makes free 
To the repast, where evermore the bounty 
Excels the appetite, and makes abundance 
The future need of memory and of thought! 


Ay, ‘tis in very happiziess of spirit 
Tfeel wituin me sacred elements, 
Here at the boird of nature, where I wanton 
In glorious fancies, in whose every whisper 
Breathes forth a blessing! 


Won to confidence, 
Through love, I wander off with sightless speed, 
Borne tar in tne forest with glad company 
Successive troops of winged creatures, bent 
To do their anzel work for joy of earth! 
The stirry hosts watch brooding as they go 
To hallow tueir performance. Nota cloud 
Frowns on the loving ministry ; and waters, 
Soft stealing through green-fringed avenues, 
Sing sweetly up to zephyrs in the trees, 
That echo softlier back each fond refrain. 


These are grand harmonies! How sweet the accord 
Of stars, to all the voices of the void! 
These breathings of the bodiless breeze, that, slow, 
Lifts up and spreads aloft its gossamer vans, 
Fitfully for awhile, then sinks to rest, 
On the light billows which its wings have made, 


Thus Nature wings us to a spirit world, 
Where every voice is music, Hark! the strain— 
If that thy spirit be attuned tu thought 
Beyond its daily custom ; and thy fancy 
Hath shaken off its fetters ; hark, the strain 
As of old voices, when the crowding hills 
Lean‘d forward, with beguiled sense, to catch 
The far sweet tones from other worlds than ours ; 
Then, with unconscious effort, and glad burst, 
Requited them in echoes, which were fall 
Of a new hope, that blessedly came down 
As meant to link this lowly world with Heaven! 


And such is Nature ; for, in all her reaims 
Gather inaumerous spirits, that but take - 
Their robes from woods ; their voicas from the breeze, 
And breathe out sweetness to us from the flowers, 
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By which alone we know them, when we might, 
Were we less heedful of material things, 
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Enjoy more perfect knowledge of that nature, 
The commonest thing of being, yet a God, 
Which sould inform, with perfect sympathy, 
Each yearning passion lonely in our hearts. 
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THE HISTORY OF A WOMAN. 


[BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘SHOOTING AN ANGEL.”] 


Le glaive est contre toi tonne de toutes parties.—[Le Harpe, 


I was looking from the window at 
Arno, in the blue distance, and at 
Mount Morello. But the gleaming, 
shining course of the river, and the 
dark sides of the mountain, were only 
parts in the picture before me. I was 
looking at, but did not see them. My 
mind was elsewhere. I was thinking 
of my young frend, pale, sorrowful 
and desolate, pacing to and fro in that 
darkened room overhead, out of which 
the sunlight had been mournfully shut, 
when the light of a life had suddenly 
been extinguished there. That is one 
way we pamper sorrow. I was wish- 
ing I might presume to go to her, and 
comfort her—that I might be her near 
friend and companion for the three 
days she had yet to live in Florence, 
when the door opened softly, and, like 
some pale, sad, black-robed young 
ghost, she came towards we with ex- 
tended hands. 

“My plans,” «he began, in that pe- 
culiar, low, vibrating voice, “are 
changed. I leave Florence to-day. 
When I am gone, read these letters. 
I shall not s‘e you again. Good-bye.” 
She spoke with averted face, and 





streaming eyes. She laid in my hand 
a package, and then rested her long, 
slender fingers upon my shaking palm. 

“Do not speak to me! I feel so 
much now ; I am so worn, so weak, I 
cannot stand one word from you. Be 
kind to me, my friend. Do not make 
this a cruel parting. It is hard to go 
from here but it must be so. You 
have been so good to us! In return 
for your goodness, I leave with you a 
clear explanation of many things you 
have never understood. Remember 
me with kindness when you have dis- 
covered how much and how ny 
I have suffered.” 

Her hand closed tremulously on 
mine for an instant, and then with- 
drew itself suddenly. Hanging her 
dear head, I saw her disappear through 
the dark dvor, while her eyes dropped 
their sad tears as she walked. 

That was ten years ago, and, until 
to-night, I have never seen her since, 

Tam writing of her, not of myself ; 
therefore, as little as may be, shall re- 
fer to my own part and pain in this 
History of a Woman. In a few words 
I will make ciear (since I consider 
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thus much necessary) how I stood in 
regard to her. 
~ I met her in Switzerland in the sum- 
mer of 1855. She was traveling in 
com; any with her father, who appear- 
ed to be in wretched health, suffering 
under a species of hypochondria that 
rendered him the most sorrowful and 
solemn man I ever saw. His daugh- 
ter, a lovely woman, characterized by 
the most exquisite tenderness in all 
things, at once attracted, and deeply 
interested me. 

I saw at the first that some trouble 
weighed heavily upon both, and judg- 
ed, naturally enough, from the black 
dress of Miss Eyre, that death had be- 
reft them of some dearly loved one. 

We travelled in company to Erno, 
where Mr. Eyre began to fail rapidly. 
It was deemed best by his physician 
for him to push on to Italy, as the last 
of October was at hand, and a warm 
climate was absolutely necessary for 
his safety. Here was at once the test 
and the crisis! I suddenly found that 
I must go to Italy. Upon this hinge 
the door turned, and revealed to my 
mind the irresistible truth that I loved 
Josephine. 

I was surprised and dejected, for I 
had not known myself, and I knew 
her. That pale, sad, sweet woman’s 
voice and face had compassed me 
about by a charm I could not shake 

off. But for myself, I had fallen plea- 
santly upon their gloomy life, and 
cheered it somewhat, that was all, 
She did not think of the possibility of 
a love affair. 1 was just her friend. 
A solid fact! I found my resolution 
too feeble to combat the demands of 
my heart, that loved her, and my vani- 
ty, that hoped to win her love by-and- 
by. ‘The consequence was inevitable ; 
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I went with them, and, together, we 
wintered at Rome. 

My daily association with them did 
not serve to break through the mys- 
tery of their trouble, or to explain, 
beyond a few unsatisfactory and in- 
significant facts, any of the circum- 
stances of their former life 

I knew that they were highly edu- 
cated, refined and wealthy. These 
were patent facts of the present. I 
could not, and did not care to explore 
their past. 

We had been in Rome two weeks 
when. I drifted into the saddest mis- 
take of my lifetime. Against the dic- 
tates of my reason and cool judg- 
ment, and in the face of my conscious- 
ness that she did not love me—never 
had thought of such a thing—I made 
@ proposal of love and marriage, as 
we walked through the Coliseum one 
bright night. With a face as white 
as the moon that looked down upon 
her, she told me she could not marry 
me, and then earnestly and patheti- 
cally said : 

“You ‘must forget this, otherwise 
we cannot even be friends. I confess 
that thought pains me, for you aie a 
comfort to us both, and I should be 
sorry to give up your fri ndship. Let 
us forget this little mistake, and con- 
tinue as hitherto. Shall it be so, or 
do you say good-bye ?” 

I said we would ferget it, for I could 
not deny myself the exquisite happi- 
ness 1 drew from the blessing of her 
presence. My comfort lay in the know- 
ledge that no one else, here at least, 
took precedence of me in her dear fa- 
vor. 

I hoped to teach her. to love me. 

What man but has the vanity to be- 
lieve that, with the advantages of time 
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and opportunity, he can win any wo 
man’s empty heart and life? I made 
the common and egotistical mistake. 
Josephine was not for me, and her 
gracious nature rewarded my constan- 
cy at the last by teaching me why she 
was not. 

In the early part of January, Mr. 
Eyre began to fail so rapidly, that it 
became evident that a few weeks 
longer, at the most, would terminate 
the pangs of mental aud physical suf- 
ferings. 

He expressed a wish for my pre- 
sence :t his bedside whenever I could 
find it convenient to be with him; I 
was, therefore, constantly his compa- 
nion, and, consequently, the compa- 
nion of Josephine. 

One cloudy, windy morning, the 
physician called me ou , after he had 
made his customary early visit, told 
me ti:at the end with him was rapidly 
approaching, and advised me to break 
the information to him. 


I imagine my face must have be-, 


trayed my sad business ; for when I 
entered the room, Josephine started 
up, and, with a countenance full of 
sorrow, whispered to me : 

“Let me tell him ; it is better so.” 

She leaned over, him, and parted the 
hair from his forehead : “Father,” she 
said, in a voice of the most ineffable 
tenderness and sadness, while her eyes 
rained their pity upon his face, “you 
‘will be with her to-night.” 

A smile illuminated his countenance 
—the first and last I ever saw. 

“Thanks be to Go| !” he ejaculated, 
fervently, lifting his thin hands aloft ; 
“ the long prayer, as long as your life, 
Josephine, is answered at last. Yes, 
answered, and I am contended, child.” 

He closed his eyes, murmuring in- 
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audibly to himself. In truth he seemed 
content, for his proud, sad lips relaxed 
their rigid and sorrowful sternness, 
and a placid shadow gathered about 
and rested on his face, After a long 
and painful silence, he said gently : 

“ Josephine, kiss me, my love, and 
tell me your heart has no hard thought 
in return for it all, Give -me your 
pardon. My heart has suffered and 
cried ; it calls aloud for your blessing 
and forgiveness.” 

She leaned over and kissed him pas- 
sionately. 

“Do not think of me, dear ; there 
is nothing to forgive ; no, nothing to 
forgive. Only tell me once taat you 
love me, 0! father.” 

He drew her head to his breast, and 
rested his hands.graciously upon it. 
I think he was invuking God’s bless- 
ing and protection. Directly he shid, 
softly : “ My dear, I love you.” 

I think he died as he ceased speak- 
ing, for when she lifted her face, she 
saw that he was gone forever. 

And from thence, out of her loneli- 
ness and grief, sprang the short-lived 
comfort that came to me. Mine was 
the hand that sustained, protected, did 
all for her. For one week I was bro- 
ther, father, friend; then cam. the 
change that drifted her away from my 
life forever. 

Ten years have gone by since then 
in all their tedious length, bringing no 
token or word from her to me. 

Why did I never seek token or 
word? 

What follows will give a conclusive 
answer, 

Touching myself I shall say little 
else beyond this: I came upon her to- 
night with a sudden pang of convio 
tion teaching me, at the sight of her 
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sweet changed face, that I love her 
still with a devotion that knows not 
the nature of change ; and leaving 
this, I go back to the beginning. 

It was late at night when I cut the 
string that bound the package, and 
spread the letters carefully out upon 
my desk. 

- All the while was I thinking how 
simply and how surely she was travel- 
ing away from Florence and from me, 
through the darkness and the night. 
The letters were four in number ; all 
bore the address of “ Miss Ellenor Pe- 
gram,” and were signed by Josephine. 
Upon the back of one, in her fine, clear 
hand, were written these words : 

“Into your keeping I give these let- 
ters.” 

“T can think of no better or wiser 
means of showing you my life than by 
submitting to your eyes the history I 
wrote for a dearly loved friend, who 
besought me to reveal to her the event- 
ful story of my life, before she knew 
me. Unfortunately this letter never 
reached her. She died at her home in 
England, the week I wrote it from 
Rome. 

“Tt was returned to me by her fa- 
mily, with the rest of wy letters, and 
the sad announcement of her death. 
I now offer it to you, my next good 
friend. I shall not have written it in 
vain if it gains from your heart, first 
pity, and then forgetfulness of—- 

“ Josernine Eyre.” 

I opened the envelope with trem- 
bling fingers. I cannot explain why 
it was that my brain whirled with con- 
fused thoughts, and my hands grew 
cold: An undefined dread and pain of 
coming knowledge oppressed and tor- 
‘mented me. : 
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I was eager, anxious to know, and 
yet I was afraid, 

“ Josephine’s history !” I sai’, as I 
drew the lamp nearer, and opened the 
letter. 

It ran thus ;: 

“ Roms, November 10, 1855. 

“To you, who have been the kind 
friend of a troubled and sad woman, I 
address these words of explanation. 
When I first met you, and received 
the great bounty of your generous, 
hearty love and goodness, I experi- 
enced for the first time the seng&tion 
of Jove for a mother. Your kindly 
words : ‘Josephine, my love, let me 
be your friend. Come with your trou- 
ble, whatever it is, and let me know 
and share it. Believe me (an old wo- 
man, who has known sorrow), that I 
will comfort you,’ 

These words appealed to, and soft- 
ened my heart, but they could not 
break, all at once, through the silence 
that hung, like death, about my past. 
I left England, and you were not an- 
swered. Here my conscience has driv- 
en me to wish to coufide in you. Mo- 
therless, and alone, I crave for the 
sympathy of a warm, kind, pitying 
woman’s heart. 

“An old woman, who has known 
sorrow,” can surely point out the wise 
hand of God to a young girl who has 
known sorrow ; but, alas! too little 
of the workings of that hand and Lord 
who does not willingly afflict. 

Pity me in my darkness and my sor- 
rows | 

Show me that He does not willingly 
afflict. Withdraw my hard heart from 
this cold, dead, pitiless life, that sar- 
rounds and chills it! I have no lov- 
ing, tender creature to lean on, and be 
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guided by. The stern duties of my 
life are figures of ice, tangible, hard, 
glacial, inexorable. Oh! show me 
God’s mercy aud love above and be- 
yond all this ! 

Be my mother, for that young fair 
girl, just'on the threshold of woman- 
hood, glorified by the power of beauty 
and love, who was my mother, died in 
giving me birth. 

Know, then, how tragically my life 
began. : 

My eyes open at once upon my 
gredtest misfortune and my life. The 
pale, dead face of the best earthly 
friend saluted my poor little gaze as I 
turned it upon earth. There was the 
yearning, loving heart, that would 
have adored me, dead ! 

Above me, stricken as if by some 
deadly blow, leaned my father, mourn- 
ing wildly the irrevocable loss of her 
he loved better than life ; and !earning 
there, in the first moments of my ex- 
istence, to recognize in me the cruel 
means and cause of his hopeless sor- 
row. 

His heart hardened to me—nature 
could not combat or survive the agony, 
the despair of his loss. 

There was the warm heart dead, and, 
between it and his living dead heart, 
my own palpitated and fluttered into 
the first strength and hour of life. 

The cold, shrinking look he turned 
on me that night never left his face ; 
its reproachful gloom followed me ever 
after, and, when I began to feel and 
know the chill, it filled my young heart 
with dread and shrirking. 

My ears have never lost the sound 
of his formal, passionless voice, that 
never uttered a loving or a harsh 
word ; a dead, indifferent intonation, 
that was alike incapable of encourage- 
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ment or condemnation. He did not 
care that my heart craved love ; he had 
none to give, and he had not the will 
to comfort me. 

This killed my youth, and made me 
a sullen, sorrowful, silent child. 

I cannot look back and discover the 
hour, in all my young days, when I 
laughed immoderately, neither can I 
find my father evincing a moment’s 
tenderness for me—a kiss, a word of 
kindness, or a look that betrayed any 
feeling beyond the cold indifference 
that greeted my entree into life. 

I was early placed under the care of 
thorough teachers, who worked in, and 
developed my little mind with the busi- 
ness-like energy and success that 
marks the endeavors of well-paid em- 
ployes. They crammed my brain, and 
much too soon, it was packed with the 
knowledge of later years. 

I was apt, and eager to learn. My 
delicate body belied the vigor and pur- 
pose of my mind ; and, before they ex- 
pected it, I had reached excellence in 
all my studies. I took in, as it were, 
all at once. 

I had a fine taste for music, and 
played and sang with sentiment and 
skill. The sound of the piano drove 
my father from the room, and the notes 
of my voice seemed to give bim actual 
pain, and yet he would have me taught 
“thoroughly.” And I was taught tho- 
roughly ;.a pale, languid girl at six- 
teen, highly educated and “ finished,” I 
stood upon the borders of womanhood, 
looking forward into life, without ex- 
pectation, and longing; and back, . 
without a single loving regret. Only 
one question suggested itself to me, 
when I was told that my governess 
and teachers were done with me, and 
that I was a young lady. “Shall I go 
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away from home?” I said to my father, 
as I stood before him in the study, 
“or am I to stay here just as before ?” 

He walked up and down for five mi- 
nutes, and. then paused. I can hear 
his cold, ca!m voice now, as he replied, 
_ slowly : 

“T have thought of that. I pre 
sume you will have to go into the 
world, Josephine. This is customary. 
The idea of bringing you out here, and 
bringing the world in here, is not to 
be considered for an instant, It is ut- 
terly out out of the question. You 
must go away. It is better ; more in 
accordance with my own comfort and 
your pleasure. On Thursday I will in- 
form you what I mean to do. In the 
meantime make Keyser overlook your 
wardrobe ; it will need to be replen- 
ished. Now go.” 

I left him hurriedly, with a sudden 
sense of lightness utterly new to me. 

“Going away!” I exclaimed, shut- 
ting the door of my room, and stand- 
ing half bewildered on the floor ; “away 
from this gloomy place; away from 
him, from Keyser, from all of them! 
Then, thavk heaven |” 

In the mirror I saw my sallow cheeks 
flush vividly, and my eyes drop two 
hot, big tears. “This,” I said vaguely, 
resting my elbows on the dressing-ta- 
ble, as I surveyed my face in the glass, 
**is the firet time ever I was happy. 
Am I happy, I wonder? What a sin- 
gular look my face has.” 

I watched the two tears roll down 
upon my breast, and sighing, I again 
asked myself, “am I happy ?” 

Three days after, my father inform- 
ed me that he hud arranged to send me 
to my aunt in New York, a fine, fash- 
ionable lady, who had never, since my 
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birth, been to Eyreleigh, and with 
whom my father had held no commu- 
nication since his marriage, beyond a 
few formal letters which passed at 
stated periods between them. There 
was no absolute alienation, only a na- 
tural coldness and apathy, growing 
out of their utter incompatibility of 
temper and character. She was trav- 
eling in Europe at the time of his mar- 
riage, and returned home to find he had 
become husband, father, and widower, 
within a year. 

The young wife and mistress of Eyre- 
leigh she never saw. A cloud, impen- 
etrable as death, shrouded her memo- 
ry. The brief life of love and happi- 
ness had vanished, leaving a terrible, 
irrevocable change in my father, and 
only me, a desolate little child, to tes 
tify to it ever having been. Her his- 
tory, her very name, was unknown to 
my aunt. Where they had met and 
married, she never knew, and dared 
not seek to learn of him. 

His imperious, unbending disposi- 
tion, had awed and controlled her in 
their youth, and now, that she found 
grief had set a seal upon his trouble, 
she shrank from obtruding her sym- 
pathy or her curiosity, where she 
knew they would find not the shadow 
of satisfaction. Shragging her shoul- 
ders, she said to her husband, “ Alfred 
is as silent as the grave. He has bu- 
ried his wife in more senses than one 
I have not dared to question him re- 
garding his marriage, which I presume 
was a misalliance ; only I can’t exactly 
understand how his wife could have 
been low-born, and yet so beautiful 
Her picture hangs in his chamber, and 
is the loveliest thing I ever saw. One 
of these days he will, no doubt, con- 
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fide in me-+in the meantime, I must 
call it a misalliance, and content my- 
self with that view of it.” 

But he never confided in her; and 
when I reached sixteen, he wrote her 
that he desired to place me under her 
charge, and begged her to advise him 
‘ when I could be sent to her. He was 
‘ wealthy enough to make the proposi- 
tion acceptable.. Aunt Winchester 
wrote that I should come at once. 

“You will go to-morrow,” he said. 
“Your aunt has my command to fur- 
nish you with everything requisite. 
Whatever you need, do not hesitate to 
go to her for ; and remember, Joseph- 
ine, that I desire you to appear in the 
world with every advantage money 
cancommand. Your life has been a 
dull one at Eyreleigh. I hope and be- 
lieve you will find the change a pleas- 
ing one. You must arise early to 
morrow ; and now, good night.” 

I went thoughtfully to my room, my 
hands clasping each other nervously, 
and my face burning as from fever. 
There was a strange tumult in my 
mind. I was awakened to a sense of 
joy for the first time in my life ; joy 
at leaving my home, and my father ; 
joy at the prospect of new scenes, new 
faces, and a new life ; joy at the op- 
portunity of beholding that outer world, 
where people were happy enough, ab- 
solutely to laugh, and sing, and dance. 

To dance? J might learn to dance, 
too ! 

I looked down at my feet, and re 
garded them carefully. Ah! I wasa 
veritable woman! Even my warped 
and solemn youth had not killed the 
weakness of my sex in me. I had ne- 
ver observed it before, but I saw it 
now, and calculated the effect and ne- 
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cessity in regard to dancing. I drew 
my dress up and said aloud: 

“T have small feet and a beautiful 
leg.” 

I blushed as I said it, There was a 
struggle between my innate vanity and 
my educational prudishness ; never- 
theless, my foot revealed itself small 
and shapely ; and the leg round and 
tapering ; and I found myself contem- 
plating both with a fondness that thril- 
led and shamed me at the same time. 

I had little hands, with a tender 
pink adorning the tips. I spread them 
out before me, and looked critically at 
them. 

“Yes, my hands and feet are pretty; 
but alas! my face is dark and plain 
enough. What colors become such a 
sombre face as mine? What an odd 
face it is, to be sure.” I forgot my feet 
and hands, and studied my face. It 
was an odd face then; sallow and sad 
enough for a girl; and suddenly it 
made me cry to contemplate it, be 
cause I knew, in the world, that the 
beautiful women, pink and ripe, and 
rich, with youth and vivacity, were 
the queens ; and then I saw that I was 
neither young-looking nor pretty. 

I had never thought of this- before. 
A serious and pallid face had looked at 
me out of the mirror for years, and I 
had not thought if it were a comely or 
an ugly countenance. Now, with the 
instinct of a woman who is going in 
contrast to the charming of her sex, I 
saw that it was not a lovely face. 

“Will any one ever think me good- 
looking ?” 

I dropped my hands and averted my 
face, murmuring apologetically to my- 
self : 

“Monsieur: Fromantin tells me 4 
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handsome set of teeth and a good com- 
plexion are indispensable. The most 
perfect face in the world is ugly, lack~ 
ing them; and they render evena 
plain woman pleasing to look at, I 
am plain. 

Am I? 

I pushed the heavy hair back from 
my temples, and scanned my face, my 
lips apart, that I might sec the white 
teeth within. For twenty minutes I 
inspected myself without particularity, 
and without mercy. The result was, 
that I had a pair of clearly defined ho- 
rizontal brows that expressed distress; 
@ fine, white, perfect set of teeth, and 
a pair of calm, light gray eyes, under 
abundant dark lashes, that reminded 
me of what Monsieur had read about 
the malus oculus. This was allI could 
claim. I was just thinking how very 
little it was, when my door opened 
simultaneously with a slight tap, and 
my father entered. With a grave in- 
clination of his head he said, with more 
than ordinary sadness : 

“T wish to say a few words to you, 
Josephine. To-morrow I shall not arise 
to see you and Keyser off, and so, to- 
night, I bid you adieu. I have done 
what I consider best and most pleasant 
for you, and in urging you to make 
the wisest use of the opportunities 
now about to be offered you, I will 
say just one word by way of advice. 
I doubt not it will be futile, useless, 
Fate and nature are so powerful, and 
we so weak ; nevertheless, I shall not 
fail to warn you. Women, and espe- 
cially young women, start out in life 
with one paramount, dominant idea, 
and wish, to marry, and to marry well. 
A young girl feels that she only half 
fulfills her destiny if she fails to love 
some one, It is, after their toilette, the 
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most serious business and demand of 
their lives. Take care! It is at once 
the easiest and saddest lesson of life 
to learn. Love is never a completed 
history, subject as it is to the power 
of wrong, deceit, change, and death., 
If I had never loved, I had never suf- 
fered! Life would have been at least 
a calm ; now I recognize in it only the 
tedious means of reaching death, and 
through death, the hereafter.” 

He leaned solemnly over me, and 
kissed me for the first time. Then he 
said good bye, and passed like some 
grave, admonitory spirit out of the 
room. 

And through my dreams his words 
rang with the mournful and prophetic 
cadence of a warning. 

“Tf I had never loved, I had rever 
suffered,” I murmured drowsily, as I 
fell off into profound sleep, and dream- 
ed, like a girl, of a lover who made me 
happy ; and this you see was the first 
direct effect of his warning upon me, 

Futile and useless? Yes. 

The strangeness and confusion of 
my position in my first journey from 
home failed to entertain and amuse me; 
for my natural timidiiy continually as- 
sured me that people were looking at 
me, and I shrank from observation. 
Once, a sweet-faced girl, leaning on 
the arm of a gentleman, whispered to 
him : 

“‘ How like Maria she is, Gervase.” 

I overheard it, and, without consid- 
ering the impropriety, I said, looking 
in her face : 

“ Maria must be an ugly woman.” 

The girl opened her eyes wondering- 
ly at me, as if she thought me a luaa- 
tic, and, with a little strug, and a con- 
fused half smile, halt sigh, said ; 

“I beg your pardon.” 
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From time to time I inspected her 
pretty face, as it lay, quite naturally 
and quietly, upon her companion’s shoul” 
der. Its soft white and pink pretti- 
ness caught my fancy, and held it, until 
the mild, blue eyes, drooped by-and-by, 
and she slept. Then, for the first time, 
I observed the face of the man. 

He was looking abstractedly from 
the window into the moving darkness 
outside. The clear light from the lamp 
overhead fell directly upon his face, re- 
vealing to my fixed gaze a counte- 
nance embodying all that I had ever 
read or heard of, grand, heroic, splen- 
did, in man. 

I had never seen anything compara- 
ble to it. It was the incarnate beauty 
and nobility of manhood that. I looked 
upon. 

_ My feeling was one of awe rather 
than mere admiration ; and so absurb- 
ed was I that Keyser said to me twice, 
“Here we are,” before I quite under- 
stood ; then I permitted myself to be 
led by her strong hand out through the 
jamming crowd to the cab that con- 
veyed us to my aunt’s house. It was 
a luxurious home, with an affable, dis- 
tingue mistress, and three flashing, 
handsome girls, as inmates. Three? 
I should have said two ; for Barbara’s 
was a dark, serious face, with great, 
gray eyes, and a thin nose. Two 
things I noted as she advanced to meet 
me: her shoes creaked as she walked, 
and her bands hung, clasped languidly 
before her ; on the third finger of her 
left hand she wore a diamond ring, the 
symbol of engagement. Her hands 
were small, and her skin remarkably 
clear and smooth ; but her tout ensem- 
ble conveyed to my mind.a vague idea 
that she had by some strange freak of 
destiny strayed out of her sphere, and 
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should have been a Sister of Charity, 
or the matron of a hospital, she was 
so serious, and silent, and wore such 
a plain, sober, gray gown. 

The other two were beautiful. The 
gay, flashing charm of their appear- 
ance and {foi/eties, presented the most 
bewitching living picture my unsophis- 
ticated eyes had ever beheld. 

Two days with them convinced me 
that they were wealthy and belles. 
They were so lively and good-temper- 
ed, always smiling and happy, that I 
began to fall naturally into their ways, 
and to lose the shyness that anneyed 
me at first. Indeed how could I help 
finding my ease and self-possessior 
with this happy, prosperous family, 
which was so thoroughly well-bred as 
to make one feel at home at once. 

What am I to say touching my ini- 
tiation into the life of pleasure aud fa- 
shion which they led? The gay com- 
pany and balls; the splendid enter- 
tainments and operas, broke upon me 
like enchantment, and touched the la- 
tent fires within me, toaflame. I saw 
the beauty and elegance ol my cou 
sins, and their effect. I said; 

“T am not beautiful, but I am well- 
bred, and educated. I find myself in 
my natural element ; so, I shall emu- 
late their elegance, and have my effect 
too.” 

They were all kind and loving to 
wards me, I was not brilliant enough 
to alarm Julia; nor pretty enough to 
pique Bessie; regarding Barbara, I be- 
gan to know, after seeing her excited 
and bright-humored, that we were some- 
what alike. I think she made the dis- 
covery before I did, for I heard her 
say I was pretty the day after I went 
among them. 

Poor Keyser detested the whirl into 
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which my father had sent me. The 
French cuisine did not suit her bucolic 
palate ; and Juliette’s fine costumes 
were a source of infinite contempt. 
The manners of the men servants were 
impudent, and the “ airs” of the wo- 
men disgusting. 

“T shall be glad to get back to Eyre- 
leigh,” she said as she brush  d my hair 
one night after a soiree musicale. 
“Won't you, Miss Josie ?” 

“No; I am satisfied here, Keyser.” 

Satisfied! Yes, that was just it. I 
was satisfied to be amused and attend- 
ed to. I was satisfied to dance and be 
cheerful ; and, more than everything, 
I was satisfied to have sung better 
than any one that night. I recalled 
with a strange thrill the surprise that 
I kindled in the faces of my aunt and 
cousins, when I took my seat at the 
piano. They did not know I could 
sing, and were afraid my country man- 
ners were about to lead me into a laugh. 
able contretemps. Julia leaued be- 
seechingly over me, and whispered : 

“Dear Josie, don’t sing if you think 
you will fail ; that would be too bad.” 

“T shall not fail, dear,” I replied, 
running my hands a little nervously 
over the keys. Then I began. 

My voice lifted itself tremendously 
over the complete silence. I felt that 
the first note had commanded atten- 
tion. From under my half drooped 
lids, I beheld the faces around me sur- 
prised, delighted, thrilled, and that 
gave my vanity sudden courage; I 
threw myself enthusiastically into my 
work, and, in lifting my eyes, when I 
had reached the end, in a pardonable 
little inward flutter of triumph, I be- 
held—fixed upon my face, with a beam- 
ing admiration, that thrilled me from 
head to foot—the great, wonderful 
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eyes of Gervase, and beside him his 
sweet-faced, blue-eyed companion, 
whom I had shocked by my. brusquerie. 
The storm of applause that followed 
my effort fell unheeded upon my ears. 
The fact that I had surprised and 
charwed a highly critical reunion fail- 
ed to impress and flatter me. I was 
conscious of, and afraid of two figures 
making their way gracefully towards 
me ; they were Julia and a gentleman. 
I scarcely dared lift my eyes to the 
splendid face as she presented hin—I 
was so scared at the possibility of his 
recognising the uncouth little lady of 
@ month past who said, “Maria must 
be an ugly woman.” 

But he had forgotten all about me ! 

I heard Julia’s silvery voice say : 
“Mr. Roanoke desires to compliment 
you, Josie. He says you sing like—” 

“No one else I have ever heard ;” 
he came around, and stood leaning 
gracefully over me at the piano, 
“You sing,” he said, in a lower voice, 
in which the subtle charm of an elo- 
quent tribnte betrayed itself, “just as 
Maria Cerinthia must have sung.” 

Ashamed to confess I did not know 
the name, I must have been child 
enough to blush, and arise suddenly 
to hide my ignorance. Ho walked 
easily at my side, plucking as he went, 
a beautifal white rose from a superb 
bouquet on a table, and saying, with 
a pleasant, gracious smile: “ Let me 
bestow upon you an improptu Memorial 
Rose, Your voice has given me such 
an exquisite pleasure, 

He placed it delicately in my hand. 

It was the first act of sentiment 
that I had ever received from a man ; 
and I was woman enough to think 
over it, and afterwerds to conserve 
the flower. I have it now—a crisp, 
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yellow thing—between the leaves of 
the book to which it referred. 

Am I to occupy you with the trivi- 
alties, and the mere forms of my gay 
life at my aunt’s? I wish to get at the 
pith of my history, and so I slip the 
many pleasant nothings and trifles 
that made up the sum of my existence 
there until, at the end of two months, 
I reach the grand catastrophe of my 
life. 

What do you conclude? A woman 
makes but one conclusion, touching 
another woman’s secret, if she be 
young. 

You say I had learned to love this 
Gervase Roanoke ? 

Yes, and by some quaint caprice of 
fate he loved me—plain, dark, unhand- 
some, as I am. 

Do you know what this did to my 
heart? 

Remember my life before I came 
here, and learned, all at once, the 
charming and seducing lessons of 
young, untrammeled, happy life. 

And in the midst of this gay, be- 
wildering, outward whirl and joy came 
the profound enchantment of love. All 
the dear pathos, tenderness, majesty 
of heart, hallowing and enchanting 
my nature | 

His proposal astonished me. 

Julia or Susie might have hoped to 
win him, but I had never dreamed of 
such a thing as coming to me. 

My aunt betrayed a remarkable 
fortitude when he appealed to her as 
my visible guardian. 

She thought he had made amistake ! 

Open-eyed curiosity and. surprise 
greeted his prelude! She imagined, 
in his confusion, he had said “ your 
niece,” instead of “your daughter.” 

« By-and by, however, she discovered 
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that the mistake was her’s, and she 
knew that her mancuvers in Julia’s 
favor had accomplished nothing more 
satisfactory than this—a proposal of 
marriage for her plain niece. 

After some requisite delay she con- 
sented to an engagement, with a kind 
and dignified sauvity of manner, that 
convinced me of her native goodness 
of heart. You see her extreme disap- 
pointment did not permanently affect 
her benevolence and gentleness of cha- 
racter. To evince the completeness of 
her forgiveness, she, with the hearty 
cooperation of Bessie and Barbara, 
entered with real energy and zest into 
the arrangement of my trousseau. 

It was with some pain and consid- 
erable mortification that I heard from 
her, three days after the announcement 
of my engagement, that no notice had 
been given my father of the event. 

She explained, with a sort of hesi- 
tating distress, that he had stipulated, 
in placing me under her charge, that 
I should pass as completely into her 
control, and be subject as much to her 
direction and advice as one of ber own. 
daughters. My command of money 
was to be almost unlimited, and my 
opportunities for all legitimate and 
reasonable amusements and extrava- 
gances, absolutely uncontrolled ; but 
this unusual liberality and kindness 
were counterbalanced by the declara- 
tion that she was in no wise to exer- 
cise her match-making propensities in 
my behalf. He said I was plain and 
shy, and, if let alone, would probably 
never attract, or be attracted, suffici- 
ently to form an engagement. He de- 
sired, above all things, that I never 
should ; but if any improbable destiny 
of the sort should fall to my lot, the con- 
sequences. must be borne by her and 
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by myself; he would have nothing to 
do with it beyond his natura’ and sin- 
cere desire to place always at my dis- 
posal, and for my benefit, means suffi- 
cient to maintain my position as his 
chi'd. 

She was not to speak of any such 
engagement to him—the subject was 
always a hopeful one—and would be 
doubly so, involving, as he rea'ly, in 
his morbid state of mind, believed— 
the happiness of his child. She said : 
“I have written, Josie, to-day ; but, 
knowing Alfred as I do, I have not 
dared to speak of your good fortune ; 
for it is guod fortune to be such a 
lucky girl! I will tell you a little 
secret, and remember, my love, it is 
strictly entre nous. Without the least 
ill feeling, I confess that I thought Mr. 
Roanoke was attracted by Julia. I 
should have consented had he been so 
as freely and gladly as I have in your 
case. Is that not a complete tribute 
tohim? It shows you how entirely I 
admire and respect him. That li:tle 
mistake of 1.ine led me to make for 
him opportunities thatI thought would 
ultimately result in my child’s happi- 
ness, for I could not believe that if 
such a man loved any woman could re- 
ject his overtures. I imaginei he 
would succeed by-and-by in winning 
her love. You see what a funny mis- 
take I made. It was you he sought, 
and found, and won, before my eyes, 
and I never guessed it. Julia is heart- 
whole, and ignorant of my plans ; but 
you have slip ed out of my kecping 
just upon the skirts of that solemn 
warning and prohibition of your fa- 
ther’s. I believe and pray that I have 
done we'l. I have resolved, at least, 
to obey him to the letter, and will 
‘trouble him’ with no knowledge of 
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your happiness until it shall be too 
late for him to interpose his own un- 
natural and sickly fancies betwen 
you and the happiness God has placed 
in your path. If I had not such a 
fund of pity in my heart, I should be 
inclined to despise Alfred’s weakness, 
but I know it has grown out of his 
passiunate mourning for your mother, 
whom he loved with an i:utensity bor- 
dering upon idolatry. I never saw 
her, and, will you believe it, he has 
never mentioned her name, or her an- 
tecedents to me. The subject is so 
solemn and distressful a one to him 
that I have never dared to broach it. 
Do you wonder now that I take com- 
plete possession of you in your present 
affair? Tell me that you think I have 
done right.” 

I kissed her, and assured her I 
thought so. 

A sudden fear that his cold, still, 
glacial voice and denial would arise, 
like death, between me and my happi- 
ness, if he was apprised of it, terrified ° 
me. He had expressly said it must be 
withheld, and I cordially and eagerly 
consented. 

So the days flew rapidly and joyfully 
away, lessening the distance surely 
between me and my marriage. My 
trousseau was splendid. Aunt Win- 
chester had spared neither money nor 
taste. Like a girl I was pleased: at it 
all; but, down in the depths and 
silence of my heart, I was happy, 
happy ! 

This is an old story to you—this 
happiness. I remember the feeling 
with which you related the romance of 
your youth to me. I look back and 
behold the anguish that follow d hard 
upou your joy—that crushing, terrible 
loss, that overwhelmed and desolated 
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you ; and I weep for you, but for my- 
self I have no tears—albeit my story 
is harder than your's ; for death is not 
the cruelest blow aimed at love. 

My marriage day came at last. 

To tell you about the subtle emo- 
tions that filled and bewildered me, is 
to hold up to the artist a copy of his 
glorious, beautiful creation. You know 
it all. Besides, I cannot. 

At the last moment Aunt Winches- 
ter had written to tell my father, and 
ventured to plead with him to so far 
overcome his feelings as to be present 
at my marriage. She urged just and 


sensible reasons—beseeched him in the 
name of. that dear lost one, who would 
have loved me, and rejoiced over my 
good fortune—to come, and give into 
the hands of a worthy, admirable maa, 
his only child. She set forth eloquent- 
ly the necessity and propriety of this ; 


painting, with free and appreciative 
hands, the character of Gervase Ro- 
anoke, for his inspect‘on. 

But the next day came, and passed 
into night, and, one atter the other, 
our guests arrived, and my father did 
not come. At the last, as Aunt Win- 
chester bade me prepare to descend to 
the drawing-room, I regretted his ab- 
sence; but so happy, so bewildered, 
was I, as I moved slowly down, with 
my hand resting upon my companuion’s 
arm, I soon forgot father, friends, 
everything, in the one wild, absorbing 
whirl of conscious love and happi- 
ness. 

We were married. 

I have a confused recollection of re- 
plying nervously, with my eyes upon 
the ground, My hand trembicd in the 
firm grasp of his strong fingers, I 
was aware of his presence; and the 
flashing lights, and brilliant company 
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about me ; the low, soft intonations of 
the minister’s voice, as he began to 
pronounce the blessing, and the slight 
rustle of Aunt Winchester’s dress near 
me. Then—I remember I lifted my 
eyes involunta: ily, and—passing in at 
the door, with hands upraised and 
frightened, ghastly face—I beheld my 
father appeartike a despairing ghost. 

I heard his voice forbidding the 
ceremony. I heard Aunt-Winchester’s 
quick tones of alarm ; a loud, strange, 
confused rush of language, whispers, 
noise ; then a dead, horrible silence, 
in which somehow, from whence or 
whom I have never known, the miser- 
able truth fell, like a shameful sen- 
tence of death, into my wretched ears, 
ard I fainted dead away at my hus- 
band’s feet, with a wild, despairing 
prayer in my heart, that I might die. 

Gervase Roanoke was my uncle ! 

Can you not comprehend the un- 
happy story? How my father had 
married away in the South, the only 
daughter of a proud, imperious, un- 
bending family? How they had repu- 
diated her, and scorned him? How 
they regarded her clandestine mar- 
riage as criminal—and from thence, 
knowing no forgiveness for her fault, 
had as completely and surely buried 
her as though she lay six feet under 
the green sod? How her sweet name 
was a forbidden and disgraced sound 
forevermore among them? How they 
had denounced him, and renounced 
her? How she drooped, and pined, 
far away in her northern home under 
this consciousness of their condemna- 
tion? How she loved her husband, 
and longed for her people? How the 
heavy penalty of her disobedience 
hung about,and saddened her life? How 
they lived, loving and secluded at 
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Eyreleigh, having, in existence, the 
single blessing and comfort of love? 
How the yearning, sensitive young 
heart mourned and rejoiced at the same 
tine? How the coldness and injus- 
tice done her hurt and stung him? 
How he adored, but could not alto- 
gether comfort her? How he began, 
for her sweet sake, to hate the proud 
hearts that nad power to pain her? 
How he closed the door of Eyreleigh 
to the world, and gave his life to her? 
How she strove to forget everything 
but her happiness in his love? How 
happy they were? Then, how, as her 
time of trial drew on, hopefully and 
anxiously they both looked forward to 
the future, and their child? How it 
came at last, bringing the child, and 
taking the mother ; the child, that had 
the dark, uncompromising aspect of 
that resolute, haughty father, who had 
made her suffer? How he beheld and 
fruze to it? How the days went on 
darkly and coldly? How, in obedi- 
ence to her last request, he wrete, 
sorely against his hard, stubborn will, 
to her family, and announced her 
death—asking, for her sake, that they 
would acknowledge her child, and, 
through it, repair the harshness they 
had shown her? How he rebelled, and 
shrank from this petition? How he 
conquered his proud heart, and wrote? 
How the letter reached them in the 
midst of their rejoicings and fete, in 
honor of the retura from Europe of the 
heir and only son? How they said 
among themselves, “She died two 
years ago, when she left us?” How 
they mourned in silence, and gave no 
sign outwardly? How they rejected 
the petition of his letter, and forever 
alienated him? How the son knew 
. nothing, bat that she had left her 
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home, and had died without pardon ? 
How the very name of the man who 
had caused all this trouble was un- 
known to him, and prohibited among 
them? How he remembered her as a 
fair, sweet girl, and regretted her? 
How he shut her memory away in his 
heart, and strove to forget her? 
Tien, how the child grew in the sor- 
rowlul, unloving, hard life, at Eyre- 
leigh? How her father grew morbid, 
and arecluse? How she, by-and-by, 
left the ungenial home, and went into 
the bright world? How she met her 
strange and monstrous destiny, and 
suffered it? How it was resolved to 
let the morning find him flying from 
that dire calamity, over the seas— 
and she, crushed, wretched, ill, hurry- 
ing on her desolate way to Eyreleigh? 
He had only said, once : “ Separation ! 
Separation, to kill the heart first, and 
then death for the body. After death, 
freedom from this unnatural bond. In 
no other way can it come to us. The 
law cannot annul such a bond ; it can 
only brand us. We must endure to 
the end.” 

And I said, we must endure to the 
end. 

Without once meeting each other’s 
eyes, we touched hands, and parted. 
My love had died as I lay prone at his 
feet that night ; but something awful 
possessed its place within me. I could 
not rest. Here and there, wherever 
my restless spirit drove me, we went 
—my father andI. Too late had his 
compassion and tenderness come, to 
save me from a sorrowful doom, but 
not too late to fill my heart with a new 
love and kindness. He has endeavor- 
ed to comfort me. IIl in body, and 
doubly broken in heart, he follows my 
wandering steps, striving to make 
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amends for the past, and he has done 
it. We comfort and sustain each other 
at last, thank God ! 

One word, and I have done. 

“The speedy ‘death of the body’ 
gave him freedom.” We never met 
after that night. 

Among the snows and eternal chill 
of Siberia he found deliverance from 
that “ unnatural bond.” 

To hs niece, Josephine Eyre, he 
bequeathed his large fortune, without , 
condition, or limit, or reservation, 

My history is in your handa, dear 
friend. Soon I shall stand alone in 
my life, for, day after day, I behold the 
slow and sure approach of death to 
my father. When he is gone, I shall 
return to America, and take to my 
home that swe®t-voiced woman who 
was my near kia, though I did not 
know it when she said I “ looked like 
Maria.” She is cousin to my mother, 


and was named Maria Roanoke ; now 
she is a sad, young widow, to whose 
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comfort and consolation, and to the 
care and protection of whose child, 
Gervase Roanoke La Mar, I dedicate 
myself an| my fortune. 

The future is full of promise of good, 
God willing, I shall find—in a useful, 
earnest life, productive of joy and 
prosperity to others—comfort ; and 
perhaps, who knows, for the short 
term of my remaining earthly proba 
tion—a sort of restful happiness. 

‘To do good ; yes, to feel for the rest 
vf the world about us ; to find forget- 
fulness of self in our labors of love for 
those who appeal to us for help; to de- 
dicate our means, and our hearts to 
the comforting of our race,is to achieve 
that sublime happiness, that is, of all 
earthly happiness, the only one endur- 
ing. 

May God give me strength to ac 
complish it. His blessing be upom 
you, my good friend. 

Always your loving, 
JoserHine Eygs. 





SONG FOR VIRGINIA. 


Virginia, Virginia, thou gallant old State, 

The home of the valiant, the good and the great, 
Whose sons in the front of the battle have stood, 
And in Liberty s cause poured out their life’s blood! 
Thy annals are filled with their deeds of renown ; 
Their names are the jewels that shine in thy crown. 


Cxuorvs—Virginia, i thou gallant old State, 


IT ne'er will 


lesert thee, whatever thy fate. 


The land of statesmen! may thy sons ne’er see the day 
When thy glory shall wane, or thy strength shall decay ; 
But long may thy banner wave proudly on high, 
And “ Sic Semper Tyrannis” forover thy cry! 
May thy patriot sons bid the nations afar 
Render homage and praise to Virginia's star! 

Cxorvs—Virginia, Virginia, thou gallant o'd S 

I ne'er will desert thee, Thavever thy fat. 
Washington, Sept. 10, 1866. A Vmonun, 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR, 


In the fall of 1864, 1 was detached 
from field duty in General Lee’s army, 
and entrusted by the Confederate Gov- 
ernment with a mission to one of the 
northern States, requiring great secre 
cy and dispatch; but with this my 
story has nothing to do, save as an ex- 
planation of my presence at such a 
time in the enemy’s territory. Having 
reason to remain a few days in Phila- 
delphia, I was surprised and gratified 
to fird sympathizers with our great 
struggle even in that most Radical 
and loyal city Carefully concealing 
my position and. business there from 
my old‘ friends, who so gladly threw 
open their doors and hearts for a trai- 
tor socalled to enter, I enjoyed some 
pleasant hours in the society of those 
who were compelled to speak with 
bated breath, but whose hearts throb- 
bed and eyes kindled at the recital of 
southern wrongs and southern valor. 

Upon descending to breakfast one 
fair October morning, my charming 
hostess, Mrs. B. (a Virgiuian herself, 
but married to a north rn man), met 
me, wreathed in sm les, and holding in 
her hand a high!y embossed envelope, 
whose dainty ribbon knot and beauti- 
fully eng aved initial letters, although 
entirely different from anything I had 
seen ior three years, savored to my 
mind strongly of matrimony. My 
thoughts went back to the halcyon 


days of the past, before heavy cares 
and disappointments had left their im- 
press on heart and brain, and the ex- 
posure of camp life, added to the fa 
tigue and privations of the march, had 
ploughed long, silvery tracks in my 
raven locks—the only silver, by-the- 
way, then in my possession. When I 
“looked love into eges that spoke 
again,” and the merry marriage bell 
was ready to chime for me ; when just 
such bits of perfumed paste-board cov- 
ered my table, and my services were 
asked by friends, who, joyfully enter- 
ing the matrimonial bark, bid me God 
speed on a like cruise. The sequel of 
these thoughts, which flashed along 
the wires of memory, issued from my 
lips in the single word, “ Wedding ?” 

“You are a good guesser,” said my 
fair friend. “Yes, it is an invitation 
to a marriage and reception of my 
lovely little pet, Minnie Norman, whom 
you met here the other ev: ning, and 
admired so much. She was born in 
the Old Dominion, and clings fondly to 
every recollection of our giorious old 
mother State. For two years she has 
devoted herself exclusively to reliey- 
ing the necessities of the Confederate 
prisoners, and nursing the sick and 
wounded in the hospitals here. Listen 
to what she says in a note accompany- 
ing the invitation-card ; 

“Bring your mysterious and agree 
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able friend, Mr. W., with you on the 
12th ; although he will not tell us the 
nature of his mission here, because he 
has the absurd idea that a oman can- 
not keep a secret, yet I know it is 
something connected with the welfare 
of my beloved South, the land of Jack- 
son and Lee. His hearty, cordial tones 
and dear old accent are music to my 
ear ; will you not ask him to grace my 
wedding with his presence ?” 

“T shall be only too happy to ac 
cept,” said I; “ that note falls like dew 
upon my heart ; none but a dear little 
Virginia girl could have written such, 
I hope the man of her choice is worthy 
of the gem he has gained.” 

“Oh, he is a noble fellow,” returned 
my hostess, and the entrance of break- 
fast put an end to the conversation. 

The eventful day arrived, and, ar- 
rayed in the regulation dress on such 
occasions—glossy black, immaculate 
choker and irreproachable fitting kids 
—a costume in which I was somewhat 
puzzled to make my own acquaintance, 
I touk my seat in the carriage beside 
Mrs. B., and was rapidly whirled to 
the scene of enlivenment. We did not 
attend the ceremony which took place 
in church ; therefore, upon our arrival, 
the bride of an bour had already re- 
ceived the congratulations of her friends 
upon her accession to new dignity. 
Entering the drawing-room, from 
which the daylight had been carefully 
excluded, my Confederate eyes were 
completely dazzled by the splendid ar- 
ray of beauty, fashion and wealth ga- 
thered there, and, for some moments, 
I imagined that I had been transport- 
ed to fairy-land. I was, however, 


awakened from this trance, by an ex- 
clamation of delight from my compa- 
nion, and found myself standing before 
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an impersonation of grace and beauty 
clad in white silk, orange blossoms: 
illusion, and a dozen other ai:y noth- 
ings with which the fair sex arm 
themselves to slay their unsuspecting 
male victims. 

Collecting my scattered senses, I 
soon managed to settle down to a 
“ peace basis,” and, paying my devoirs’ 
with tolerable composure to the happy 
couple, gave place to the eager throng 
behind me. Refusing, for various rea- 
sons, the entreaties of my friend to be 
introduced to sundry damsels of her 
acquaintance who were “ pretty and so 
rich,” I retired to a corner, from which 
post of observation I became an amus 
ed and interested “looker-on in Vie 
enna,” 

My eye roved over the brilliant scene, 

‘* The flashing of jewels, the flutier of laces, 
And odors of tropical musk; 

Men and women, most beautiful faces, 
And eyes of tropical dusk,” 


mingling -with the witching blue of 
the northern clime, until «t last, like 
@ weary bird, it returned to the figure 
of the bride and rested there. Some- 
thing in her quiet, dignified bearing, 
and happy, trustful face was rcfresh- 
ing to me, and, almost unconsciously, 
I scanned her whole person. What 
struck me particularly, as I inwardly 
commented on the tasteful elegance of 
her attire (for I am’ somewhat of a 
connoisseur in such matters), was the 
abseuce of all jewels. Instead of the 
bridal pearls, a single highly-burnish- 
ed star caught at her throat the light 
fall of lace that covered neck and 
shoulders. My curiosity—for I plead 
guilty to the weakness—was aroused 
to fathom the origin of a fancy, for 
wearing such an ornament on the most 
eventful day of a young womans life, 

















and, musing upon it, my thoughts took 
another direction. The camp, the bat- 
tle-field, hopes of promotion, and the 
dawn of a day when I, too, might wear 
a star, engrossed me so entirely that I 
forgot time and place, and was only 
aroused from my revery by a light 
touch on my arm, and the sweet voice 
of the bride in my ear, saying : 

“T shall not allow you to make sta- 
tues in the corner any longer, Mr. W.; 
if you will not join the dancers, at 
least do homage to me. 1 intend to 
throw aside etiquette for a few mo- 
ments, and sit down in this alcove 
with you, for I wish to ask some ques- 
tions concerning my friends in D.xie.” 

‘ Was ever mortal man deaf to such 
an appeal! It is necdless to say that 
I complied, and, through the introduc- 
tion of many mutual acquaintances, 
soon regarded myself on a footing 
sufficiently intimate and friendly to in- 
quire the history of the “lone star.” 

She hesitated upon hearing my ques- 
tion, then, lowering her voice, said : 
“In this ‘land of the free and home 
of the brave,’ to name one of the 
South’s great chieftains in tones of 
praise is treason; but, since you are 
a true son of her’s, I will ventnre to 
relate to you the story connected with 
this precious relic of Stonewall Jack- 
son, and how it came into my posses- 
sion. / 

“Some months ago, while visiting 
the C. hospital, my attention was at. 
tracted towards one of the patients 
who had been brought in the day be- 
fore. He was a young man, appirent- 
ly about twenty years of age ; and, 
although almost wasted to a skeleton 
his broad open brow, delicate high- 
bred nose, and general air of refine- 
ment indicated that his was no mean 
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lineage, The beautiful brown eyes 
followed all my motions with such a 
yearning, beseeching expression, that 
I was irresistibly drawn to his bed 
side. Offering him an orange to cool 
his parched tongue, and seating my” 
self beside him, I inquired into his 
condition. “Will you not bathe my 
head, as mother used to do,” said he, 
“and then talk to me—-it is so long 
since I have heard a sweet, low voice 
like your’s.” . 

Taking out my cologne, I did as he 
bade me, talking in an encouraging, 
hopeful manner, meanwhile, until, by 
degrees, he revived a little, and told 
me his history. 

“TI am a Virginian,” said he, and his 
wan cheek flushed with pride ; “my 
home is on the banks of the Shenan 
doah, and I was one of the first to an- 
swer the bugle note when our fair val- 
ley was invaded. Jackson was my 
leader, and I belong to the Stonewall 
Brigade. Although only an humble 
lieutenant, I had rather be a private 
in that noble band than hold a gene- 
ral’s commission’ in any other corps. 
Jackson was my hero; for him I would 
have scaled any height, undergone any 
hardship, and since his death, I have 
scarcely cared to live, save by the 
faithful performance of my duty to as- 
sist in winning fresh laurels for the 
brigade he loved so well.” He then 
went on to tell me that he had been 
taken prisoner six months before, and, 
accustomed to an active life in the 
open air, the confinement of a prison 
had undermined his health, and the 
home sickness and despair of a “ hope 
Ceferred” preyed on his mind until a 
slow fever ensued, which was then 
draining the strength from his youth- 
ful veins. Of course, all this was not 
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told at once, but at intervals, in an- 
swer to my questions. Finally, fear- 
ing the excitement would be injurious, 
I enjoined quiet and rest, bidding him 
good-bye, with the promise to return 
the next day. 

For a week, at the same time every 
morning, I attended my “ Virginia 
boy,” and my entrance was always the 
signal for a brightening of the sad, 
hopeless eyes. Sitting by his side, 
with his thin hand qlasped in mine, he 
would relate many little incidents of 
his campaigns with Jackson, always 
dwelling on the famous exploits of his 
adored commander, or e se pour forth 
a tide of recollections of his mountain 
home, of the dear old father and mo- 
ther whose pride he was, the fair-hair- 
ed sister who so fondly awaited his 
return—his horse and dog, and a thou- 
sand minor details of the sweet home 
life so dearly treasured in his heart. 
But I shuddered to mark how fast his 
strength was ebbing away, and wept 
at the thought of the sorrow that 
would soon fall like a crushing weight 
upon that absent household. 

Upon the seventh day I was much 
shocked by the -distressing change 
which had taken place in his appear- 
ance, that peculiar pallor and contrac- 
tion of the features always the herald 
of death, having settled upon his coun- 
tenance. No glad smile greeted me 
as I approached his cot, but only a 
faint pressure of my hand ‘as I bent 
over him, “Will you not taste this 
cooling drink I have prepared for 
you ?” said I. 

“No, dear lady, nothing to drink for 
me,” replied he, in a faint voice, and 
then continued, painfully laboring for 
breath : “Save it for some one else ; 
Lam dying. The surgeon would not 
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tell me just now when I asked him, but 
I feel the death damp on my brow. I 
am not afraid, for I am a soldier, but 
it is so hard to die alone, never again 
to see my native mountains, and feel 
the cool air fan my cheek—never again 
to hear my father’s blessing, or receive 
my mother’s good night kiss Will 
you not do me one more favor—write 
to my mother ?” 

I assented, and, drawing forth pa- 
per and pen, wrote as well as my fast- 
dropping tears and trembling hand 
would allow. After speaking of his 
situation and my kindness, he proceed- 
ed to send affectionate farewells to va- 
rious members of the family, not for- 
getting the servants, whom he men- 
tioned by name. There was a pause, 
and he lay silent for some moments, 
the large tears gathering in his eyes, 
and rolling down the wan cheek. 
Then, pointing to the worn, grey uni 
form that hung from a peg on the op- 
posite wall, he asked me to hand it to 
him. Fumbling in the pocket, he took 
out a knife, and, indicating a particn- 
lar place in the waist band of his pan- 
taloons, directed me to rip it open. I 
did so, and drew out a small roll of 
paper, containing something hard, 
which, upon opening, I found to bea 
military star, the wrapping paper be- 
ing closely written over. 

After gazing fondly upon them both 
for some time, he took up the star, and, 
handing it to me, said ; 

“When General Jackson fell, it was 
my painful task to assist in carrying 
him off the field to a place of safety. 
My command was forming in line of 
battle, and; although my heart failed, 
and my right arm felt nerveless at the 
thought of charging the enemy un- 
aided by his presence, stern duty cajl- 
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ed me to the front. Kneeling to take 
one last, silent gaze at his pale, heroic 
face, I spied the stars on the collar of 
his overcoat, which was slung loosely 
over the litter. Quick as thought, I 
took out this knife, and, cutting one 
away, concealed it in my bosom ; with 
it on my heart, I hastened to the battle- 
field, and no sword did better service 
that day than mine. Here it is ; will 
you not keep it for the sak: of one, 
who, dying amongst stian .rs and 
enemies, has had his last hours soothed 
by your gentle care?” Completely 
overcome by grief, I took the precious 
gift, and murmured my thanks. Then, 
holding out the paper, he asked me to 
enclose it in the letter to his mother. 
“Tell her it is the last leave of ab- 
sence I ever received from General 
Jackson, signed by his own hand~a 
happy furlough spent at home, I shall 


soon have another, endorsed by a 
greater Captain than he, to go to a 
dwelling where pleasures are end- 
less.” 

Exhausted by the effort of speaking, 
he sank back motionless, while I 
smoothed the damp curls, and moisten- 


ed the dry, cold lips. Rivited to the 
spot by my affection and sympathy for 
the poor sufferer, two hours passed 
away, and I watched with sickening 
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dread the death film dimming the beau- 
tiful eyes, and bent to catch the last 
faint breath. Suddenly a glorious 
light shone in his face ; partly rising, 
ani pointing upwards, he exclaimed, 
“T see it-the star, the star ; General, 
I am here !” and, heaving one farewell 
sigh for earth and friends, the young 
hero rejoined his beloved commander, 

Her voice faltered, and she ceased 
speaking, while I was too much mov- 
ed to make any comment. Regaining 
her self-possession, she said: “Can 
you wonder now, Mr. W., that I should 
prefer wearing this gem, hallowed by 
so many sacred memories, to the cost- 
ly jewels that lie in my casket, up 
stairs ?” . 

“Indeed, I do not,” said I, “and I 
hope it may be a beacon light on your 
pathway through life, and that, when 
translated to the realms above, the 
owner may sparkle as the centre star 
in the Victor’s crown.” Bending over 
the fair hand lying near me, I imprint- 
ed a reverent kiss thereon, and, thread- 
ing my way through the crowd, whose 
mirth was now so little in accord with 
my chastened feelings, I gained the 
side of Mrs. B., and, receiving her gra- 
cious permission to retire, left the gay 
wedding-scene, 
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Tae Lost Cause; A New Southern History 
of the War of the Confederates. Drawn 
from official sources, and approved by the 
most distinguished leaders. By Edward 
A. Pollard, of Virginia. With numerous 
splend.d Steel Portraits. New York: E. 
B. Treat & Co., Publishers, 1866. 


If we were to find fault with this book, it 
would be for its title. We have believed, and 
have not failed to assert the opinion, that the 
struggle on the part of the Confederates was 
a righteous one, and we dislike to admit that 
such a cause is ever “lost.” None regretted 
more than we the dissolution of the Union. 
But we could not disguise from our own 
mind the fact that the Union was really dis- 
solved, by the legislation of northern States, 
and bya course of aggressions upon the 
rights of the southern people, long before 
the conflict of arms. We never doubted the 
right of a State, in the language of Madison, 
as @ last resort, to resume its delegated pow- 
ers. Until a recent date, no respectable 
statesman in America ever doubted it—not 
even President Jackson. We could not, 
therefore, doubt that Lincoln’s war upon 
States was a monstrous crime. The resist- 
ance offered by the South, we hold was just. 
It was simply resistance to usurpation and 
despotism. And notwithstanding the wild 
clamors of ignorance, delusion, and malice, 
we do not doubt that impartial history will 
abundantly vindicate its justice. In that 
immortal sense, at least, the cause is not 
lost. Right and truth never are lost. Nor 
do we, by any means, give up the cause of 
State sovereignty, self-government, and liber'y, 
as lost. It was in defence of these that the 
South was forced to arms. If these are lost, 
liberty is lost. Then, instead of a Confede- 
ration of free States, as organized by our fa- 
thers, we have a consolidated, imperial sys- 
tem of government, worse than the one our 
fathers resisted when they fought agains; 
England. We, for one, are not yet prepared 
to concede so much success to the brutalized 
Abolition despotism. If the whole Ameri- 


can people have not become sneaks and 
cowards, this abominable revolution wil one 
day be rolled a'l the way back again. Let us 
have the government as it was made by such 
men as Washington and Jefferson, and not 
as it is spoiled by such men as Sumner and 
Stevens. Let us not call the cause lost / 

But Mr. Pollard has brought unquestion- 
able talent, and a vast amount of laborious 
industry to the production of this spiendid 
volume. He has aright to be proud of it, 
for whether we agree with him or not in all 
his conclusions, we must accord him a first 
rank as an author, and should hardly know 
how to dispense with his work as a refer- 
ence. We especially rejoice at the measure 
of justice which he has dealt to Sherman, 
whom we regard as destitute alixe of huma- 
nity and the sentiments of honor. 


In Vincuris; og, Tae Prisoner or War. 
Being the Experience of a Rebel in two 
Federal Pens ; interspersed with Reminis- 
cences of the late war; Anecdotes of 
Southern Generals, &. By A. M. Kelly, 
@ Virginia Confederate. New York: Ble- 
lock & Co., No. 19 Beekman street. 


This is a neat little volume of some two 
hundred. pages or more, handsomely printed, 
and written in easy, graceful, and off-hand 
style. The writer’s clever and pungent pen 
gives us an inside view of the prison pens 


» at Point Lookout and Elmira, with many 


thrilling reminiscences of the late war. A 
chapter is especially devoted to ‘‘ Beast But- 
ler,” into whose quarters the writer was ush- 
ered immediately after his capture before 
Petersburg. The interview which followed 
is graphically told, and the character of the 
‘‘ Beast” stands out in unmistakable colors 
on the canvas, as portrayed by himself. The 
author deserves the thanks of all candid, 
right-thinking men, for the exact and truth- 
ful sketches he has given, and the future his- 
torian of the war will find therein much va- 
luable material in the impartial labor that 
awaits him, ; 
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--We notice that a prominent Negro-Re- 
pub) can is advertised to lecture on * The 
Dark Ages.” And a black muddle he will 
make oi his subject. He had better lecture 
on the present . ge of the United States, if he 
is afte darkness. That period of the mid- 
die ages which is called “dark” produced 
King Alfred’s glorious iastitution of trial by 
jary, which has been abolished, to an extent, 
by the Negro-Republicans of this age. How 
could that be considered dark which solved 
the difficalt problem of liberty, freed man 
from the shackles of tyranny, and subjected 
hisactions to the decision of twelve of his 
fellow-countrymen? We confess that we 
look with admiration to those times that are 
called dark. The Goths understood liberty 
a good deal better than we practice it at this 
precise moment of time. They said to the 
monarch, you shall be our emperor; but we 
must be princes, and free on our own estates. 
and over them you shall have no power! 
The vassals said to their prince, we will 
serve you in your wars and defend your cas- 
Ue ; but we must have liberty in our own 
circle, our cottage, our cattle, our portion of 
land. The cities said, we acknowledge you 
for our emperor ; but we must have our own 
walls and strongholds, and be governed by 
our own laws. If we call such an age as 
that dark, what, for God's sake, shall we call 
the present period of the United States? It 
was the dawn of Caucasian liberty, as com- 
pared with the African midnight of our own 
time and country! If that was an age of 
darkness, this is an age of darkies. There 
were stars in that night. It would seem that 
this night of ours has nothing but negroes. 


—Dr. Holland, (Timothy Titcomb, ) in his 
work entitled ‘Lessons of Life,” although 
himself an Abolitionist and editor of the 
Springfield Republican, draws the following 
true picture of the architects of the Negro- 
Republican party : 


‘Look at those who have been the pro- 
minent agitators of the slavery question 
for the last twenty years. Are they men 


of charity? Are they Christian men? Is 
not invective the chosen and accustomed Jan- 

e of their lips? Do they co not follow 
those against whom they have cpposed them- 
selves, whether for good cause or otherwise, 
into‘their graves with a fiendisi: lust of cruel- 
ty, and do they not delight to trample om 

t names and sacred m mories? 
nouncers of bigotry, are they not the most 
fiercely bigoted of any men we know? 
Preaching love and good will to men, do 
they not use more forcibly than any other 
class the power of words to wound and poi- 
80R sensibilities ?” ; 

—A cotemporary says that ‘all liberty is 
found in unity, that is centralism.” This is 
not true in any sense whatever. Unity, in 
the sense of centralism, as applied to govern- 
ment, is always despotism. On the other 
hand, freedom was always found connected 
with ununity or decentralism. All the 
despotic governments of the East were com- 
plete unities, while the free government of 
the Greeks was manifold in its character. 
Centralization of power was always despot- 
ism ; while freedom was always deceutraliza- 
tion of power. 


—Did human eyes ever before look upon 
such a set of knaves as stumped Pennsylva- 
nia for the Negro-Republicans in the late 
elections? Seditious by trade, and malcon- 
tents for bread, they would sell, not their 
honor, for that they never had, but their 
country, for as few pieces of silver as Judas 
Iscariot asked to betray the Saviour of the 
world. They have transformed patriotism 
into a wild and foaming hydrophobia, and 
the people seem to be badly bitten by these 
human canines. There wis a time when 
such wretches would not be tolerated by even 
the pothouse politicians. But the country 
has been at war with decency for five years, 
and these indecent specimens have been 
brought to the surface, 


—A new book, advertised in the London 
papers, entitled ‘ Nosology,” is referred to 
by an American editor as ‘‘a work on the 
sublime subject of noses.” We hate to put 
our cotemporay’s nose out of joint, but will 
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take the liberty: to remind him that the 


Greek word nosos, of which the title of the 
book isin part compounded, means a dis- 
ease. Nosology is, therefore, the doctrine of 
diseases, without any regard to the nasal 
, promontory on the human countenance, 


—We have received an anonymous commu- 
nication entitled ‘A comparison between 
the poetical merits of Stoddard and Aldrich.” 
: But these poetiings are not worth a compari- 
' gon with each other. It is a comparison 0 
Tweedledum ‘and Tweedledee. Stoddard is 
more debauched than delicate; more artistic 
than natural ; casy in his verse; a libertine 
in his ideas ; incorrect in his style. Aldrich 
has a rabble of words, anda surplus of rhym- 
ing nothings, which remind us of Shaks- 
peare’s rascal who had been to a great feast 
of languages and stolen all the scraps. Our 
poetaster has not been to such a feast of lan- 
guages, but to a dancing-ball supper, from 
which he has brought off all the bouquets of 
artificial flowers, 


—A writer in a so-called literary paper 
says that ‘*no respectable poet ever yet di- 
vided a word, leaving a part of it at the end 
of one line, and carrying the rest over to 
begin the next.” What does he say to the 
following from Horace ? 


Jove non probante ux- 
orius amnis, 


Jove disapproving the ux- 
oriou; river. 
Horace frequently takes this liberty. The 
following is a specimen from the Greek Pin- 
dar : 


Amphi te La- 
toida. 


The son of La- 
‘tona. 
We confess that we do not like it ; but who 
can find fault with a metho! which Horace 
_ and Pindar adopted? We believe that nei- 
ther Homer nor Anacreon ever in a single 
instance thus cut their words in two. But 
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still, what Horace and Pindar did, any other 
poet may do without being killed for it. 


. In a late speech to which we listened, 
we heard a judge ask, ‘“‘whoin thesetimes ~ 
thinks of reading the writings cf Jefferson ?” 
We, sir. Sometime,s when ail nature sleeps, 
we make a nocturnal visit to his works, and 
read and admire bis clear and simple argu- 
ments for self-government and liberty. The 
writings of Jefferson are worth more to a 
people determined to be free than all which 
has been written since his day. But we do 
not blame any one who has made up his 
mind to ‘‘accept the results of the war” for 
deprecating the writings of Jefferson. If the 
doctrines of Jefferson are true, then the man 
who ‘accepts the results-of the war” is 
either a fool or a knave. 


—Such light mental crafts as William D. 
Krownlow, and Jack Hamiiton, are in the 
habit of exhibiting themselves as ‘leaders 
of public opinion.” They are leaders of pub- 
lic opinion, just as the ball of filth is a lead- 
er of the tide on which it is borne. A par- 
ticle of dust, agitated by the wind, saith not 
Icommand the winds, But then a particle of 
dust has neither the impudence nor the fook 
ishness of such worthies as Kelly and Brown- 
low. There is a very strong simoon wind 
sweeping down over the country just now, 
and all the lighter particles of human dust, 
and floating mass of filth, are swept along 
with it. That is what is called ‘public opi- 
nion.” It is not opinion. It is rage and 
storm, and dust, and filth, and wind. 

—We present our readers this month with 
a steel plate likeness of the brave southern 
cavalry leader, Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, who 
lost his life during the last year of the war 
in @ fight near Brandy Station, Virginia. 
Few men stood any higher in the estimation 
of the southern people than this gay, dash" 
ing, and gallant Virginian, nor is there one 
whose grave is more tenderly strewn with 
the flowers of affection than his, whose sword 
80 often flashed in every battle from the Po- 
tomac to the James, 
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